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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Politicians 

The political football game between 
the Chairmen of the Democratic and 
the Republican National Committees, 
with President Harding watching as 
a vitally interested spectator, contin- 
ued its alternate progress. 

Chairman Hull of the Democratic 
Committee charged that Chairman 
Adams of the Republican Committee 
and President Harding had already 
divided over the World Court; that 
Chairman Adams was touring the 
country to secure Republican backing 
against the Court; that failing such 
support Adams would resign. 

Meanwhile the Republican Na- 
tional Committee reiterated Chairman 
Adams’ demand that the Democrats 
say where they stand on the League. 
This the Democrats avoided. At- 
tached to the Republican demand 
were two other questions: 

“ Who is putting up the money for 
such immense propaganda as the 
League of Nations’ Non-Partisan As- 
sociation is carrying on in our coun- 
try?” and “ What interest or inter- 
ests are so anxious to have the United 
States join the League of Nations and 
would so profit thereby that they are 
financing such a campaign? ” 

These questions the Association 
took upon itself to answer: 

“ Mark now how a plain tale shall 
put you down. 

“To June 1, our Association has 
expended a trifle less than $45,000. 
This sum has been contributed by 
3,100 persons. The World Peace 
Foundation subscribed $15,000, of 
which $5,000 has been paid. The 
balance has come from individuals. 
The two largest subscriptions are 
$10,000 each, of which one came from 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine, a Republican 
and well known philanthropist, and a 
like sum from Cleveland H. Dodge, 
also a well known philanthropist, a 
Democrat. The next largest subscrip- 
tion, $5,000, was made by John H. 
Clarke; a Democrat, and the balance 
‘was made up by individual subserip- 


tions ranging from $1 to $2,000.: This 
is ‘the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.’ ” 

The President himself on prepar- 
ing for his Western trip was forced 
to consider two ends: 1) the polit- 
ical situation in the West, which Re- 
publicans hope he will bolster up for 
them; 2) his World Court pro- 
posal, which has received knocks from 
many Westerners of his party. The 
problem was to conciliate them and 
to dissuade them from opposition to 
the World Court. 

In Wisconsin the legislature had 
repudiated the World Court proposal. 
At the Capital enterprising foes of 
the Court had drawn up a list of 28 
Senators who would be opposed to 
the Court without reservations. Mean- 
while Senator Moses, Chairman of 
the Republican Senatorial Committee, 
was pressing the President to speak 
on agriculture and on industrial pros- 
perity for the Congressional elections 
in the West. 
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Conference Postponed 

The long-heralded conference be- 
tween President Harding and the 
Governors of the states on prohibi- 
tion was postponed until after the 
President’s trip to Alaska. The post- 
ponement was generally attributed to 
the inability of the prohibition en- 
forcement division to draw up a com- 
prehensive plan of enforcement which 
could be presented at the conference. 


The Flag 

The National Flag Conference of 
the American Legion Commission on 
Americanization met in Washington 
to adopt a code for the civilian use of 
the flag. President Harding, Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis, Samuel Gompers 
and others addressed the meeting. 

Said the President: “ I do not sup- 
pose there is any law to punish the 
President should he not stand at sa- 
lute when the colors pass, but I would 
not be happy in my official capacity 
if I did not do it. . I have 
concluded recently that about the 
dearest picture of the flag—we shall 
not see it long—is when it is present- 
ed or carried by the old veterans of 
the Civil War. You know, had it not 
been for them there would not be 48 
stars glistening in the field of blue.” 


Executive Clemency 

Mrs. Anna Hozer, of Muskegon, 
Mich., had eleven children. Several! 
months ago she violated the Volstead 
Act, and was committed to the county 
jail. President Harding « commuted 
her six months’ sentence before its 
completion, beeause of the impending 
arrival of a twelfth Hozer. The 
twelfth Hozer arrived duly, and was 
christened Warren Harding. In eele- 
bration of the event Mrs. Hozer again 
violated the Volstead Act. Mrs. 
Hozer and Warren Harding Hozer 
went again to jail. She said that she 
hoped again for Executive clemency. 
After a few days she complained to 
the jail authorities of being ill. They 











allowed her to go home for the night. 
When they called for her the next 
morning they found her gone. She 
and Warren Harding Hozer had 
started to Washington in search of 
clemency. 


THE CABINET 


German Dye Patents 


The Government, through the De- 
partment of Justice, is suing the 
Chemical Foundation, Inc. (a Dela- 
ware Corporation) for German pat- 
ents confiscated during the War and 
sold to that Company. The suit, be- 
ing held before Federal Judge Hugh 
M. Morris at Wilmington, Del., in- 
volves many technical details—4,000 
pages of typewritten testimony were 
taken in ten days. 

Some 4,800 seized German patents 
were sold by the U. S. to the Chemical 
Foundation, Ine., for approximately 
$250,000 ($50 apiece), in the Spring 
of 1919. 

Lieutenant Colonel Henry W. An- 
derson, Special Assistant Attorney 
General, contends that the patents 
then bought by the Chemical Foun- 
dation should be returned to the Gov- 
ernment: 1) because Under Secretary 
of State Frank L. Polk in signing 
the authorization for sale for Presi- 
dent Wilson (who was then ill) was 
misled, 2) because the price paid was 
ridiculously low, 3) because the Pres- 
ident did not have authority to make 
the sale, 4) because the sale was a 
ecnspiracy (Francis P. Garvan who 
became Alien Property Custodian 
about that time later became Presi- 
dent of the Chemical Foundation), 
5) because the sale was fraudulent, 
several American owned patents be- 
ing seized and sold with the German. 

The Government’s case has had sev- 
eral setbacks. The first came when 
Mr. Polk on the stand vigorously de- 
nied that he was misled or poorly in- 
formed in signing the order for the 
sale of the patents. 

On its second point the Government 
brought out that another company of- 
fered considerably more for certain 
of the patents than was paid by the 
Foundation. Judge Morris admitted 
the evidence but questioned its appli- 
eability. The President was empow- 
ered to make the sale, he said, but not 
necessarily to the highest bidder. Con- 
siderations of the public interest 
might outweigh the dollar return and 
the Judge doubted the authority of 
the Court to review the exercise of 
Executive discretion. The defense 
brought out that 426 American com- 
panies were now using the patents as 
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opposed to four American companies 
doing so before the sale. A Govern- 
ment accountant testified that the 
Foundation had received $675,000 in 
royalties from the patents. 

It was also established that one of 
the patents sold to the Foundation, 
originally issued to a German in 1908, 
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FRANK L, POLK 
Waa he misled? 


was sold in 1911 to an American, who 
had difficulty in recovering the pat- 
ent from the Foundation. 

The efforts of the defense were 
chiefly confined to arguing that the 
Foundation’s actions were entirely 
patriotic and that it had acted in the 
best interests of American Chemical 
industries. Judge Morris _ several 
times expressed skepticism of the va- 
lidity of the Government’s arguments. 


Porto Rican Politics 


Secretary of War Weeks has been 
much worried by the little island of 
Porto Rico. In countries like the 
United States and Great Britain poli- 
ties is like a great river—occasional 
floods, but in general a continuous 
flow. In countries like the Balkans 
it is a series of cloudbursts. In 
Porto Rico it is a geyser—spurting 
periodically. 

The recent Governor of Porto Rico, 
E. Mont Reily, left office under eriti- 
cism, if not beeause of it. His sue- 
cessor, Horace M. Towner, had 
hardly come within range of the 
Porto Rican geyser before he began 


to be spattered with mud. Politicians 
in Porto Rico are divided into three 
parts. Of these, the Unionists are 
the dominant group. San Juan, the 
capital on the North coast, is their 
stronghold, and they favor Porto 
Rican independence. The next 
strongest group are the Republicans, 
who favor union with the United 
States and have connections with the 
Republican Party here. Their strong- 
hold is Ponee, on the South coast. 
The third group are the Socialists. 

Island polities are spirited and tur- 
bulent. The condition of affairs is 
well indicated by the fact that in 
1909 it was necessary to pass an act 
whereby the appropriations of any 
year could be continued in the next if 
the political situation made it im- 
possible to pass a new appropriation 
bill. 

Governor Reily got into trouble be- 
cause he chose his Cabinet from Re- 
publicans and Socialists, refusing to 
recognize those who demanded inde- 
pendence. The Unionists objected 
and delegations flowed into Washing- 
ton protesting that the dominant 
party should control the entire Cabi- 
net. When the trouble was at its 
height, Governor Reily came home on 
vacation and was injured in an acci- 
dent. He returned to Porto Rico, 
but resigned a few months ago be- 
cause of his health. 

Hoping te pacify the island, the 
President and Seeretary of War 
Weeks chose as Reily’s successor Rep- 
resentative. Horace M. Towner of 
Iowa, Chairman of the House Insu- 
lar Affairs Committee, who on arriv- 
ing at his post was greeted with a 
tremendous ovation, “the greatest 
celebration that the island had ever 
witnessed.” 

The joy did not last long. Gov- 
ernor Towner chose a Cabinet com- 
posed principally, if not entirely, of 
Unionists. At once the Republicans 
began to storm as the Unionists: had 
stormed previously. When Secretary 
Weeks went to the island recently he 
was forced to listen to three hours of 
wrangling among the local politicians 
before he could speak. No protest- 
ing delegations have yet arrived in 
Washington, but the Administration 
anticipates their coming. 

Robert H. Todd, Representative of 
the Porto Rico Republicans on the 
Republican National Committee, re- 
fuses to go near the Governor’s pal- 
ace at San Juan. He offered his 
resignation, but the Committee cabled 
asking him to remain in office. Fed- 
eral Judge Arthur F. Odlin, ap- 
pointed by President Harding, has 
threatened to resign. Reports from 
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Washington indicate that the Admin- 
‘stration considers the whole matter 
a bad business and will place no con- 
straints on Governor Towner. ‘The 
situation in Porto Rico is expected to 
add to the interest of President 
Harding’s visit there on his return 
from Alaska via Panama in August. 


A Treasury Loan 


The usual oversubseription of 
Treasury loans took place in a Gov- 
ernment offer of six months’ 4% 
Certificates dated June 15. On June 
12 books were opened on an offering 
of $150,000,000. Books were closed 
on the evening of June 13 with sub- 
scriptions aggregating over $340,- 
000,000. 

Certificates were allotted on all 
subseriptions of not over $100,000. 
On subscriptions between $100,000 
and $500,000, 40% was allotted (but 
not less than $100,000 each). On 
subseriptions between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000, 30% was allotted (but 
not less than $200,000 each). On 
subseriptions over $1,000,000, 20% 
was allotted (but not less than 
$300,000 each). 


Treasury Action 


June 15 saw several large opera- 
tions on the part of the U. S. Treas- 
ury. 
About $375,000,000 was received 
in tax payments. 

About $70,000,000 was paid by the 
British Government as a semi-annual 
payment on its debt to this country. 

The British Government is under- 
stood to have paid in Liberty Bonds 
(accepted by us at par according to 
the recent debt agreement) which it 
bought on the open market in this 
country. Its purchases were con- 
ducted so quietly that it was not gen- 
erally known in advance that Britain 
was acquiring Liberties. If most of 
the bonds were bought in the market 
at 98, the British saved about 
$1,400,000 by the transaction. 

The Treasury retired a $200,000,000 
issue of Treasury certificates. 

An issue of about $150,000,000 of 
certificates was floated. 


CONGRESS 


In Minnesota 


On June 18 were held the Minne- 
sota primaries for nominating possi- 
ble successors to the late Senator 
Knute Nelson. Nine Republicans, 
three Farmer-Laborites, two Demo- 





crats—fourteen in all—entered the 
primaries. 

The Republican party, not only in 
Minnesota, but all over the country, 
is interested in the outcome of the 
election for Senator which will come 
in July. It was necessary, however, 
for national politicians to preserve 
neutrality in the primaries—neutral- 
ity but not indifference. Senators 
Moses (N. H.), Pepper (Pa.) and 
Wadsworth (N. Y.) of the Republi- 
can Senatorial Committee ealled at 
the White House before the President 
left on his cross country trip, to dis- 
cuss the situation. If the election 
goes to a Farmer-Laborite, like Sena- 
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for Shipstead, elected last Fall, the 
narrow Republican majority in the 
Senate will be seriously impaired. 
Therefore the Republicans are plan- 
ning a vigorous campaign. 

Meanwhile the vote at the primaries 
was light. Minnesota has 800,000 
voters, but only about 10% turned 
out. A bad storm the night before 
probably cut the votes in the country 
district. The Democratic nomination 
went to State Senator James A. Car- 
ley by a liberal margin. Magnus 
Johnson, long the favorite for the 
Farmer-Labor nomination, ran neck 
and neck with Dr. L. A. Fritsche, who 
in the closing days of the campaign 
gained the vote of the railway broth- 
erhoods. Johnson appeared to have 
won. Governor Preus took the Re- 
publican nomination from his nearest 
competitor, Osear Hallam, by a fair 
margin. But all parties concede that 
the real fight is just beginning. 








Active Mr. Madden 


Representative Martin B. Madden 
of Illinois, Chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, is a keen 
financier and wary junketeer. Since 
the adjournment of Congress he has 
traveled some 12,000 miles, visiting 
the Canal Zone, and in general “stick- 
ing his nose” into Government 
finances. In Panama he is said to 
have discovered a $7,000,000 surplus 
of the canal railroad, Government 
property, the books of which had 
never been audited by a Government 
auditor. 

According to accounts, he paid for 
the entire trip out of his own pocket. 
He is also reported to have written to 
the Shipping Board asking that he be 
allowed to pay his expenses on the 
Leviathan’s trial trip. He is expect- 
ed to join Secretary of War Weeks 
on a tour of the Eastern Army posts 
in August. Already he has investi- 
gated the proposed new naval base at 
Alameda, Calif., reclamation projects 
in the West, and the needs of the 
Cenal Zone in fortifications. 

With this preparation he will tackle 
the difficult questions of appropria- 
tions and taxes necessary for them 
when Congress reassembles in Decem- 
ber 


RADICALS 
Three Riddles 


The Joint Amnesty Committee, 
the more radical element of those 
trying to secure the release of the 
men imprisoned in this country for 
breaking wartime laws, is going to 
try a new method of securing its 
ends. The petition to President 
Harding of 52 notables (Time, June 
11) brought no results. Now the 
Amnesty Committee is preparing 
more vigorous protest. 


It has arranged that Lucy Bran- 
ham and Julia Emory, militant suf- 
fragists who picketed the White 
House for suffrage during President 
Wilson’s Administration, are to fol- 
low President Harding on his tour 
of the country. Along the routes 
there will be arranged “ demonstra- 
tions and mass meetings ” for the re- 
lease of the prisoners. When Mr. 
Harding speaks, Lucy Branham and 
Julia Emory will rise from the audi- 
ence and ask: 

“ Mr. President, all other countries 
have released their political pris- 
oners, why not America? ” 

“Mr. President, men are serving 
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ten and twenty year sentences for 
free speech. You pardon others, why 
not these? ” 

“Mr. President, why do you not 
extend to innocent working men the 
same clemency accorded to rich law 
breakers? ” 


SUPREME COURT 
Vacation 

The Supreme Court adjourned for 
the Summer and will not again con- 
vene until October 1. Sixteen cases 
were left undecided and must await 
action until Fall. They include four 
on the alien land laws of California 
and Washington, three on the taxa- 
bility of the “ Massachusetts trusts,” 
North Dakota’s claim against Minne- 
sota for flood damages on the Bois 
de Sioux River, and others. Among 
the cases to come up in the Autumn 
is also the Government’s appeal for 
an injunction to prevent the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
from dealing in sugar futures. 


LABOR 


Kansas’ Court 


Governor Jonathan M. Davis of 
Kansas was well pleased with the 
decision of the U. 8. Supreme Court, 
which declared against the Kansas 
Industrial Court, (Time, June 18). 
He believes that it offers him an op- 
portunity for an achievement which 
was not otherwise possible—the abo- 
l:tion of the Industrial Court. 

Former Governor Allen (Repub- 
lican) of Kansas, whose child the 
Industrial Court is, was swept out of 
office at the last election, although 
all the rest of his ticket was elected. 
Governor Davis, who made opposi- 
tion to the Industrial Court one of 
the chief issues of his campaign, was 
the lone Democrat elected. 

In spite of his eléction, Governor 
Davis could not abolish the Court— 
the legislature was entirely in the 
hands of his opponents. 

Now the Supreme Court has shorn 
the Industrial Court of much of its 
power, Governor Davis thinks the 
opportune moment has come. He 
announced that he was considering 
an extra session of the legislature to 
repeal the Industrial Court law. 

Said he: “ There is no reason for 
further squandering the gorgeous 
sums of money which the State has 
spent on a eourt which does not 
function and is now virtually with- 
out power and authority. Its aboli- 
tion would, in my opinion, save the 
taxpayers more than $100,000 after 
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paying for the expense of the special 
session.” 

There is little doubt that Governor 
Davis would gain the support of 
labor by his attempt. Samuel 
Gompers declared: “Labor main- 
tained from the outset that’ the 
Kansas law was in violation of the 
Constitution because it imposed 
compulsory labor.” If the Repub- 
lican legislature should care to take 
the chance of antagonizing labor, and 
perhaps employers as well, it might, 
however, refuse to repeal the law. 


SHIPPING 
Junket? No!—Junket! 


After nearly two weeks of accusa- 
tion that he was taking the Leviathan 
on a $1,000,000 junket in the guise 
of a trial trip, Chairman Lasker re- 
plied to his accusers. The next day 
the Democratic National Committee 
replied that his reply was no reply. 
The substances of both charge and 
countercharge bear an _ interesting 
comparison, because both are true. 

Said Mr. Lasker: “ This very trial 
trip was fully provided for by experts 
engaged in December, 1919, by a 
Shipping Board headed by John Bar- 
ton Payne under the Democratic Ad- 
ministration. . . . In January, 
1922, the experts referred to . . . 
asked the -present Shipping Board 
: to appropriate $120,000 to 
eover the cost of the trial trip, which 
sum ineluded the cost of guests.” 





Said the Democratic Committee: 
“John Barton Payne resigned from 
the Shipping Board and became Sec- 
retary of the Interior on March 15, 
1920. Specifications for repairs to 
the Leviathan were sent to prospec- 
tive bidders . . . in  Oetober. 
1921.” (19 months later). 

In other words, a Democratic Ship- 
ping Board chose the experts who or- 
dered the trial trip, and the experts 
delivered their opinion to a Repub- 
liean Shipping Board which put them 
in effect. The two statements are not 
contradictory. 

As to the real question of whether 
the trial trip is a junket, Mr. Lasker 
made three pertinent statements: that 
when the Leviathan was converted 
into a troop ship (undergoing changes 
“minor compared to those now 
made’) she was sent on a five-day 
trial eruise in southern waters; that 
the cost of the trial trip will be 
$120,000, of which $13,000 will be 
caused by the presence of guests, and 
that the experts “insisted” that there 
should be between 400 and 500 guests 
to test the “ complex organization and 
service machinery ” of the ship. 

On these points the Democratic re- 
ply did not touch, but stressed the 
fact that the cost of reeonditioning 
the Leviathan, originally estimated at 
$6,110,000, had risen to $8,200,000. 


Comimented Arthur Brisbane, 
Hearst editor: 

“By spending $13,000 more, Las- 
ker, whose real business is advertis- 
ing, has sueceeded in getting several 
hundred valuable free press agents ou 
board the boat, and in addition has 
got from the publishers of the United 
States free advertising that couldn’t 
have been bought for $10,000,000.” 


The Sale 


The Shipping Board announced of. 
cially that there was a likelihood of 
its selling approximately 100 of its 
400 ships in operation. Negotiations 
are now going on as a result of the 
bids which the Board asked on its 
fleet last month. The 100 ships would 
be sold with five or six trade routes. 
Definite action may not come for sev- 
eral weeks, however, on account of 
the time necessary in arranging de- 
tails. 

Meanwhile Edward P. Farley took 
office as chairman of the Board, suc- 
ceeding A. D. Lasker, and is prepar- 
ing plans for government operation 
of the remaining ships and routes. 
Private owners are still hopeful of 
modifying the Government’s plan for 
operation by subsidiaries of the 
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Emergency Fleet Corporation in pur- 
suance of Mr. Lasker’s previously 
outlined plan. (Timez, June 18.) 


Ships Like Hotels 

The U. S. Shipping Board accepted 
an offer from the New York Bible So- 
ciety to supply bibles for the quar- 
ters of the sailors and the stewards 
mall shipping board vessels. 

Some time ago the Captain of the 
Hatteras died at sea; there was no 
bible aboard and the proper service 
had to be supplied by wireless. There- 
upon the Bible Society placed bibles 
in the main eabins of all Shipping 
Board ships. Then it was learned that 
the stewards and sailors did not have 
access to these bibles. Hence the So- 
ciety’s new effort. 


PROHIBITION 
Ups and Downs 


Prohibition suffered varying for- 
tunes in several states. 
@ The Anti-Saloon League of Iowa 
offered to help dry up New York. 
q In Pennsylvania the Legislature de- 
feated an appropriation of $250,000 
to enforee Governor Pinchot’s dry 
law. Pennsylvania women’s organi- 
zations offered to raise money to en- 
force the law. 
@ The Chicago City Council asked 
Congress to permit light wines and 
beers. 
@ The Illinois Senate killed a re- 
pealer of the State’s prohibition law. 
QA bill will be introduced in the 
Georgia Legislature when it assem- 
bles on June 27 to repeal the State’s 
prohibition law. 
@ The Territorial Senate of Hawaii 
defeated a resolution memorializing 
Yongress to legalize light wines and 
beer. 


Rum Rumblings 

The ruling, now in effect, that for- 
eign ships entering United States ter- 
ritorial waters must not carry liquors 
caused little actual disturbance al- 
though great pyrotechnics in the way 
of discussion. Foreign ships entered 
and cleared American ports without 
liquor, foreign crews grumbled, and 
foreign governments did nothing—as 
yet. A few ships stopped at Cuban 
or Canadian ports te drop their liquor 
stores, but most arriving vessels had 
provided in advance for the contin- 
gency—that is, by sailing with small 
liquor stocks. 

From the State Department came 
the suggestion that foreign ships 
might be allowed to bring in liquor 
under seal—by treaty—if foreign 








governments would allow us in return 
to extend the three mile limit to 
twelve miles in searching vessels and 
seizing rum runners. 

In England a retaliatory bill to 
make it compulsory for ships enter- 
ing British waters to carry liquor was 
killed in the House of Commons. The 
ministry was “ too busy,” however, to 
take up active consideration of the 
ship-liquor problem. 


IMMIGRATION 
The Mary Beatrice 


Twenty Chinese coolies in Cuba, 
and each had $500. Each was will- 
ing to part with it to get into the 
United States. The Mary Beatrice, 
small Bahama sponge-fishing schoon- 
er with an unnamed skipper, offered 
to accommodate them at that price. 
The Chinamen boarded her at 
Havana, paying half the fare in ad- 
vance. 

They sailed northward, 20 Chinese, 
a skipper, and a erew of four— 
two white, two black. They reached 
“Rum Row” off New York. They 
waited several days. There was no 
opportunity to reach the shore unde- 
tected. A woman came out in a rum 
runner’s launch. She went to the 
skipper’s cabin. An interval. The 
skipper and the woman lowered the 
schooner’s dory and departed. The 
ship’s papers, the money the Chinese 
had paid were gone. 

Two white men, two Negroes and 
20 Chinese remained. The crew knew 
that the Chinese had $5,000 in un- 
paid passage money. The schooner 
rolled on a gentle swell. One of the 
crew went to the hatch and ordered 
five coolies on deck—a storm was 
coming up; the ship must be made 
ready. 

The Chinamen grew suspicious. 
Not five but all 20 came on deck, 
armed with hatchets, knives, clubs. 
The crew waited with shot guns and 
revolvers. They fired. The Chinese 
rushed them. Mélée. Confusion. 

The fight was over. The bodies of 
two white men, two Negroes and five 
Chinese were rolled into the sea. 
Calm once more. Several of the 
Chinese were wounded; the rest weak 
from privation. Without a skipper, 
without a crew, the Mary Beatrice 
drifted into Quarantine. 


5,000 Uninvited Chinese 
Although 15 Chinese are in the 
custody of New York immigration 
officials, Secretary of Labor Davis 
estimates that there are at least 5,000 
smuggled Chinese in New York City 





alone, that it would cost the Govern: 
ment $1,000,000 to deport them, and 
that deportation would be of little 
advantage since at least 5,000 more 
Chinese are in Cuba awaiting an op- 
portunity to slip into this country. 

From the White House came word 
the President would recommend to 
the next Congress vigorous measures 
to prevent the “ bootlegging ” of in- 
admissible aliens. It is said that 
smuggling of aliens has developed 
into as much of a business as rum 
running; any inadmissible alien ean 
enter the country for $500; streams 
of illicit immigrants are pouring in 
from Cuba, Mexico and_ British 
Columbia. 

So far the only constructive meas- 
ure suggested for eurbing the praec- 
tice is registration of all aliens en- 
tering the country, the registration to 
hold until the alien leaves or is 
naturalized. 


ARMY AND NAVY 
Fashions for Men 


Recently Army officers were sent 
questionnaires by the War Depart- 
ment to determine their preference in 
uniforms. Would they like roll eol- 
lars instead of the present standing 
collars? Would they like the reés- 
tablishment of dress uniforms in ad- 
dition to the khaki and olive drab 
field uniforms which alone are author- 
ized now? 

The returns from the questionnaire 
were not given out, but the War De- 
partment declared that there was no 
“overwhelming sentiment” for a 
change and none would be made. As 
a concession to those desiring full 
dress uniforms, however, at all garri- 
sons, posts and camps, officers will be 
permitted to wear dinner jackets or 
civilian full dress at social functions. 


Six Little Ones 

After battling their way for twelve 
stormy days six U. S. destroyers 
reached New York from Gibraltar. 
They came from the flotilla which has 
been protecting American interests in 
the Near Kast. 


Morals and Religion 

I'he Conference on Religious and 
Moral Training for Soldiers sub- 
mitted to Secretary of War Weeks a 
program for maintaining “ the highest 
Christian standard” in the military 
forces of the United States. 

The program includes: Churches to 
be built at Army posts; the chief of 
chaplains to have duties similar to 
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those of a bishop of a diocese; a chap- 
lains’ training school; a chaplains’ 
corps in which promotion is possible 
up to the rank of colonel. 


Officers 


West Point graduated 261 cadets 
to become second lieutenants in the 
Army. General Pershing presented 
the diplomas and told the class: 
“You have a rare opportunity and 
a sacred obligation.” Leading the 
class was F. R. Johnson, of Tacoma. 
Although he is an inch under the 
prescribed minimum height, he was 
admitted to the Academy on proba- 
tion and led his class for four years, 
amassing 2,608 out of a possible 
2,770 points. Thirteen of the gradu- 
ates had served in the regular Army 
before entering the Academy; two 
were Filipinos; one was from 
Hawaii. 


NEGROES 
Last Words 


Mareus Garvey and his three co- 
defendants completed their defense in 
their trial on the charge of using the 
mails to defraud. Said Mr. Garvey 
in his three-hour summing up: 

“T’ve served my people, my race 
and my God. I’ve wronged not even 
a child of my own race or any other. 
If you find me guilty, then I’ll go to 
my God.” 

The prosecutor summed up: 

“Tf this was a spiritual movement, 
then Jesse James belongs in the Hall 
of Fame as a great philanthropist. 
This steamship venture was a bucket- 
shop with a ‘ spiritual’ veneer. Phyl- 
lis Wheatley, Frederick Douglas and 
the other Negro leaders after whom 
the ships were named must have 
turned in their graves.” 

Judge Mack in charging the jury 
said that he believed the unnecessary 
delays in the trial had been due to 
Garvey’s ignorance of the law in 
conducting his own defense, and not 
to wilfulness, that they were not to be 
taken into consideration in the ver- 
dict. 

After eight hours’ consideration the 
jury found Garvey guilty on one of 
five counts and acquitted his asso- 
ciates, the other defendants. The 
Judge thanked the jury for their 
patience and ordered that they be 
excused from further jury duty in 
Federal Courts for four years. 

At the verdict Garvey rose pro- 
testing violently. He took a parting 
shot as he was led away to jail: 
“The prosecutor has plotted against 
me. Maybe some day he will relent!” 





POLITICAL NOTES 


Our Present Critic 


Edward Mandell House of Austin, 
Texas, (Colonel by the grace of a 
former Governor of that state, who 
made him his aide-de-camp without 
asking permission) sailed for Europe 
a few days ago. Shortly after his de- 
parture, Foreign Affairs, the excel- 
lent quarterly published by the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, Inc., an 
organization connected with the Wil- 
liamstown Institute of Polities, in the 
interests of international understand- 
ing, published an article under 
his name, entitled The Running 
Sands. 


Dealing with the relationship of 
America and Europe and what might 
have been had this country not volte- 
faced from the League, the article 
exhibited some interesting sidelights 
on Mr. House’s late intimacy with 
Woodrow Wilson. 


The article said in part: “ As far 
as his approach (President Wilson 
with the League) to the Senate was 
concerned, in my judgment, the Pres- 
ident’s purpose was impeccable but 
his manner unfortunate. He 
might have been a little less yielding 
at Paris and a little more yielding at 
Washington if he had realized that 
the situation was no longer wholly in 
his hands. On the other 
hand the result would probably have 
been the same, for the Senate were 
plainly waiting to deal him a mortal 
blow. The United States, af- 
ter having risen to heights of courage 
and idealism in its entry and prose- 
cution of the War, has gone to the 
opposite extreme in the making of 
peace. For taking this course history 
will probably be even less sparing of 
us than our present-day critics. . . 
The League is a God-sent haven for 
such states as Ireland.” 


Of the Ruhr: “ Had Governor Cox 
been elected President in 1920, the 
French would not be in the Ruhr in 
1923. The real cause (of the 
controversy) is the fear of French- 
men that when Germany is in condi- 
tion to pay she will also be in condi- 
tion to discontinue payment and, 
should it suit her plans, to invade 
France again.” 

Leaving these trenchant remarks 
behind him, “the sphinx in the soft 
felt hat” departed. Colonel House, 
although a keen observer, does not 
often set down his observations, espe- 
cially about men. He might well be 
called a Boswell without a pen. In 
his youth, according to the well 
known story in the Mirrors of Wash- 





ington, he went to Hopkins School in 
New Haven, intending to enter Yale. 
But when his friend Morton (son of 
the Democratic Governor of Indiana) 
failed to pass the entrance examina- 
tions for Yale, young House followed 
his friend to Cornell. 

At the Baltimore Convention in 
1912, House made friends with Wil- 
son. Later he came into the lime- 
light with Wilson and departed from 
it with Wilson, although their inti- 
macy ended some time earlier over 
the question of Shantung. House in 
his eagerness to please all parties at 
the Peace Conference was willing to 
give Shantung to Japan. 


It is not entirely unfair to call Mr. 
House a Boswell. He has a very 
kindly nature and a genuine liking 
for men—especially great men. And 
he has always shone by reflected 


light. Following Wilson’s retire- 
ment, House, too, went into ob- 
seurity. 


On May 18 of last year he sailed 
for Europe to study political condi- 
tions. He studied “in France, 
Switzerland and England.” On Au- 
gust 28 Lloyd George told him at 
breakfast that Great Britain would 
pay her debts to the United States. 
On September 15 Colonel House ar- 
rived back in Boston. 

He next engineered Clemenceau’s 
Tour of the Hebrides—the trip of the 
ex-Premier of France to America in 
defense of the League. House cabled 
Clemenceau before the latter sailed 
from France that it would be no use 
to discuss the League. Clemenceau 
cabled back that there would be no use 
in coming unless he discussed the 
League. So Clemenceau came on his 
own terms but placed his trip entirely 
in the hands of Colonel House. 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, gave an inter- 
view to the Dearborn Independent. 

Asked the interviewer: “If a 
woman were elected President would 
her husband be the first gentleman of 
the land? ” . 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

“Tf a maiden lady were elected? ” 


“Why, she’d have a million pro- 
posals to marry the day she was nom- 
inated. You men are always looking 
for soft snaps!” 


When Lord Robert Cecil was in 
America, Representative Stephen G. 
Porter of Pennsylvania wrote him a 
letter on the opium question, address- 
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ing him: “ My Dear Mr. Cecil.” At 
a recent conference at Geneva of the 
Opium Commission of the League of 
Nations the two came face to face for 
the first time. “ Would you like to 
meet Representative Porter?” some 
one asked Lord Robert. 

“ Most certainly,” he replied, “ and 
you may say to him that in a spirit of 
reciprocity I sha!’ be pleased to eali 
him ‘ Lord Stephen ’.” 


Washington, D. C., is advertising 
itself to the Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Committees as “ the 
one city in the country in which your 
(1924) convention can be held and be 
entirely free from all entangling alli- 
ances and local partisan difficulties. 


Governor Smith of New York, who 
signed the repeal of his state’s pro- 
hibition law, went to Chicago and de- 
nied that he would be a candidate for 
the Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion in 1924. In Chicago he con- 
ferred with George E. Brennan, 
leader of Illinois Democrats, and 
then went to French Lick, where he 
visited with “Tom” Taggart, boss 
of Indiana Democrats. 


At French Lick Governor Smith 
rested. After meeting Mr. Taggart 
he declared: “There will be neither 
poses nor posies. I’ve had plenty of 
that and I want it understood that 
I’m here to rest and don’t intend to 
do anything else.” 


Tom Taggart said little for publi- 
cation, denied that he was booming 
Samuel Ralston (new Democratic 
Senator from Indiana) for the 
Presideney, then added that if Mr. 
Ralston ran he would have the unani- 
mous support of the Indiana delega- 
tion at the conventicn. 


Frank O. Lowden, former Gover- 
nor of Illinois and candidate for the 
Republican presidential nomination 
in 1920, declared he was out of pol- 
ities for good. Said he of Governor 
Smith: “He seems to be occupying 
the center of the stage, all right.” 


A special meeting of the Anti- 
Saloon League was called for June 
26 at its birthplace, Westerville, 
Ohio. Its chief object is reported to 
be the quashing of the Presidential 
aspirations of Governor Al Smith. 





Whitlock Returning 


Brand Whitlock, Ambassador to 
Belgium during the war, is to return 
to America during the summer. He 
has been writing a novel at a quiet 
spot near Mentone on the Riviera. 
Now he expects to settle in West- 
chester County, N. Y., (hear New 
York City) and busy himself with 
writing. 

Thus coming back to his native 
country he also returns to his orig- 
inal profession—but in neither case, 
of course, to where he began. He 
always had a tendency to cirele back 
to his beginnings. From Urbana 
where he was born (one of the 
numerous Urbanas, this one happen- 
ing to be in Ohio) he went to Toledo 
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BRAND WHITLOCK 
He returns to the pen 


and became a newspaper reporter. 
From there he went to Chicago, still 
at the same trade; then to Spring- 
field, Ill., as a clerk in the State 
Department. There he studied law, 
was admitted to the bar, married— 
and from there returned to Toledo. 
There he was elected Mayor on an 





Independent ticket and held that 
office for eight years—through a 
maelstrom of strikes and political 
campaign. At the end he retired 
voluntarily. ‘ 

In 1913 he was appointed Minister 
to Belgium, and held that post until 
Christmas day, 1921. (His title was 
changed to Ambassador in 1919.) 
When he retired, King Albert called 
personally to express the thanks of 
the Belgian people for his services 
auring the war. 

While still a young lawyer at To- 
ledo Mr. Whitlock published his first 
suceessful novel, The Thirteenth Dis- 
trict, a striking tale of political life, 
and since then has given to the press 
several other works including The 
Turn of the Balance (during his term 
as Mayor of Toledo), The Gold 
Brick, Forty Years of It, and 
Memoirs of Belgium Under the Ger- 
man Occupation. 


Another hunter home from the hill: 
ex-Senator Truman H. Newberry of 
Michigan, returned from the Far 
Kast. 


Others who are visiting their own, 
their native land, include Theodore 
Bretano (Minister to Hungary) and 
Cyrus E. Woods (recent Ambassa- 
dor to Spain, new Ambassador to 
Japan). 


Senator Borah, speeding on his 
way to Idaho, stopped at Chicago 
long enough to say: 

1) that President Harding will be 
renominated. 

2) that the World Court proposal 
will be killed in the Senate. 

3) that there will not be a third 
party in 1924. 


“Tf I went into a bank to borrow 
money for the development of a 
newspaper enterprise, I would not 
say: ‘I will pay what interest I 
please, I will give such security as | 
think best and I will repay when I 
feel like it If I did, I wouldn’t 
get the money.”—William Randolph 
Hearst, discoursing on the reecogni- 
tion of Mexico and on the problem 
of how Mexico is to borrow needed 


capital. 


Representative Kelly (Republican) 
of Pennsylvania, was obliged to turn 
away a pension seeker. Saying that 


he “thought such patriotic service 
should be rewarded,” Mr. Kelly was 
yet obliged to inform the applicant 
that Uncle Sam had no special pen- 
sions for mothers who bore twins. 
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THE RUHR 
A State of Flux 


The resignation of Premier Theunis 
of Belgium (see page 11) was a blow 
to the Ruhr and reparation moves. 
Although the next Belgian Govern- 
ment is unlikely to change materially, 
its viewpoint on these two important 
questions, the hiatus caused by the 
fall of the Theunis Cabinet had the 
effect of throwing grit into the diplo- 
matic machinery. 


Premier Poinearé received a def- 
inite setback from Britain. He asked 
that the British Government should 
endorse the French oceupation of the 
Ruhr. Premier Baldwin stated in the 
House of Commons that in so far as 
the Ruhr occupation was concerned, 
the British Government had not 
changed in its attitude since Premier 
Bonar Law resigned. 


The British Government is now de- 
termined to stake its reputation on 
ending the reparations problem. The 
British policy will therefore be to 
force a conference at the earliest pos- 
sible date and to insist on a definite 
and final settlement by Germany and 
the interested Powers of the Ruhr and 
reparations issues. With this in 
view, France cannot maintain her 
present attitude of refusing to permit 
an international commission to define 
the maximum eapacity of Germany to 
pay reparations. 


Strong moves to bring the United 
States into the forthcoming discus- 
sions, which may take place next 
month, are still in progress. As the 
decisive settlement of the reparations 
tangle is generally thought to be in- 
alienable from the issue of interna- 
tional war debts, the presence of the 
United States is considered indispen- 
sable in this connection. 


. 


The German industrialists are not 
so confident in the Cuno Government 
as they were. The French are daily 
consolidating their authority in the 
Ruhr. If France were to insist on 
retaining her hold on the vast coal re- 
sources of the Rhine, she would be- 
come the Iron Master of Europe, for 


she now holds the Saar Basin and¢ 


Lorraine mines. The move in Ger- 
many is, then, to precipitate the 
downfall of Cuno and replace him 





with Herr Stresemann, the indus- 
trialists’ tool, should the French re- 
fuse to evacuate the Ruhr either pro- 
gressively or outright. Other in- 
terests are alive to the predominant 
position of France and are exerting 
pressure upon the Poincaré Govern- 
ment. 


As far as France is concerned the 
reparations question cananot be en- 
tirely solved by a financial settlement. 
She has insisted for long enough that 
she must have guarantees for her se- 
curity against aggression by Ger- 
many. ‘These guarantees must be 
valid for a considerable number of 
years in order that France shouid not 
be molested as soon as Germany has 
regained economic prosperity. 


THE NEAR EAST 
Another Concession 

The surprise of the week was the 
reported agreement signed at Lau- 
sanne between an Anglo-French Com- 
pany, styled for the present the Les- 
lie Urquhart Group, and the National 
Society of Turkey for Export and 
Import. The agreement is said to 
be “one of the largest yet made for 
the exploitation of Turkey.” 

The terms of the agreement pro- 
vide for a virtual monopoly of Turk- 
ish export and import trade. The 
two concerns will be sister Com- 
panies; one entirely Turkish, the 
other Anglo-French. 

In the Turkish Company there are 
said to be 175 members of the An- 
gora National Assembly, a fact that 
will give the Company considerable 
political power. 

The Urquhart Company plans to 
open branches throughout Anatolia 
and to start its operations almost at 
once. It will have power to bar com- 
petition and to give exclusive rights 
of entry into Turkey to British and 
French goods. 

The U. 8. Department of State 
made no official announcement re- 
garding the position. of the United 
States concerning what is thought to 
be a violation of the “open door” 
policy. 


The Lausanne Conference between 
the Allies and Turkey is still hanging 
fire over the question of the Otto- 
man debt. France refused to accept 
payment in paper franes, 


| 


WORLD COURT 


International Squabbles 


The Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice began its second annual 
regular session, the first part of 
which was private. 


Among the agenda: 


@Germany is summoned by the 
Allies to appear before the Court 
with reference to refusing to allow 
the British steamship Wimbledon to 
pass through the Kiel Canal. (Under 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles 
the Kiel Canal must remain open to 
all vessels of all nationalities at peace 
with Germany.) The Wimbledon was 
carrying munitions of war to Poland. 
Germany contends that to have 
allowed the ship to pass through the 
canal would have been an act preju- 
dicial to her neutral attitude. The 
Allies maintain that a preliminary 
treaty of peace ending war between 
Poland and Russia was ratified No- 
vember 2, 1920, and the final treaty 
was signed at Riga, March 18, 1921, 
or three days before the incident. It 
appears that Germany had no right 
to detain the ship. Professor Walter 
Schiicking (German) was appointed 
a judge ad interim in conformity with 
the statutes of the Court. 


@ The Council of the League of Na- 
tions on the application of Finland 
presented an advisory case concern- 
ing the status of East Karelia (labor 
commune in Russia). The popula- 
tion of East Karelia is largely Fin- 
nish; the Finns are anxious to know 
if the Soviet Government did or did 
not undertake to make the internal 
administration of East Karelia an in- 
ternational affair, when it signed the 
Treaty of Dorpat, 1920. 


@ The League of Nations asked for 
a ruling as to its competency to deal 
with the question of German minori- 
ties in Poland. It appears that the 
Polish Government has been expell- 
ing German colonists from their 
holdings in Upper Silesia. The Ger- 
mans, following a practice inaugu- 
rated by Bismarck in 1886, occupied 
holdings granted by the German 
Colonization Commission (an organi- 
zation for the Germanization of Ger- 
man Poland). The Polish Govern- 
ment now considers these holdings as 
its property under Article 256 of the 
Treaty of Versailles; it will not ree- 
ognize leases granted before Nov. 11, 
1918, by the German Government to 
German nationals since become Pol- 
ish citizens. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 


Bonar Law 


Despatches from London stated 
that Bonar Law, ex-Premier, is seri- 
ously ill. He may have to undergo 
an operation on his throat. Up to 
now Mr. Law has supported his 
valetudinarian existence with calm 
resignation. He saw only his closest 
friends, followed the daily political 


moves, played many rubbers of 
bridge. Cancer of the throat is his 
trouble. 


The Right Hon. Andrew Bonar is 
in his 65th year and is a native of 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland. His 
political career started in 1900 when 
he was elected a member of Parlia- 
ment for the Blackfriars Division of 
Glasgow. In business he was con- 
nected with the firms of William 
Kidston & Sons and William Jacks 
& Co., both iron merchants of Glas- 
gow. He was also Chairman of the 
Glasgow Iron Trade Association. 


Since 1921, when he resigned the 
offices. of Lord Privy Seal, Leader of 
the House of Commons, Leader of the 
Unionist Party, Mr. Law has not en- 
joyed good health. Last October his 
condition improved to such an extent 
that he again stepped into the polit- 
ical arena, but was foreed to quit his 
post last month owing to throat 
trouble. 


The Lord Privy Seal 
Premier Baldwin, answering a 
question in the House of Commons, 
defined the position of Lord Robert 
Cecil, Lord Privy Seal, in the Cab- 
inet. He said that Lord Robert rep- 
resented the Government in the 
Council of the League of Nations as 
Lord Balfour had done, but was not 


a “Minister of the League” in the 
British Cabinet. He added _ that 
questions relating to the League 


should eontinue to be addressed to 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 


No Joking Matter 

“There is a Tammany Hall in this 
country in the drink trade which is as 
highly organized as the Tammany 
Hall in America. We are back in 
the condition that prevailed in 1916, 
when the national energy was seri- 
ously impaired by drink! ” 

Lord Astor (who is the son of the 
first Viscount Astor and who sue- 
ceeded to his father’s title in 1919) 
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LORD ASTOR 
‘dt is not quite the right thing ”’ 


said all this before the Durham 
clergy. 

“T do not advocate prohibition,” 
he continued, “ but if we wish to re 
main good and intimate friends with 
America, it is not quite the right 
thing to make fun of American 
attempts to deal with the drink prob 
lem.” 


Etiquette 

During a debate Lady Astor per- 
sisted’ in transgressing a parlia 
mentary rule by reading a supple- 
mentary question. Laborites were 
loud in protest. The Speaker called 
the honorable lady to order. He sug- 
gested tactfully that she should hand 
her question in to him. Said Lady 
Astor with enough heat to give her 
meaning a double entente: “Vl give 
it to you! I'll let you have it.” She 
did. The Laborites cheered derisively. 


A Leviathan Launched 


At Chatham was launched the sub- 
marine X-l, largest and mightiest 
under-sea boat yet built. 

The submarine has a displacement 
of 3,600 tons (1,400 tons greater than 
the one-time German U-142). The 
greatest secrecy is being maintained 
regarding the vessel. A report is 
current that she will carry a 13.5-inch 
gun. The total cost of the new 
colossus will be in the proximity of 
one million sterling. 








Birkenhead Alarmed 


Lord Birkenhead, former Lord 
Chancellor, assailed with his famed 
inveetive the Labor and Socialist 
movements in Britain. His chief 
point of attack was on an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1914 which 
gave trade unions the right to raise 
levies for political purposes. This 
act, he said, also gave the union the 
opportunity of making their mem 
| bers support candidates who are not 
| their choice. Commenting upon 
Labor and Soeialist propaganda: 
“These men are our enemies and we 
are to fight them. I am appalled at 
their propaganda, and I am alarmed 
at the apathy of other parties.” 


A New Conscription 

England is short of domestie ser- 
vants. The Ministry of Labor advo- 
cates conscription. Said Mrs. E. A. 
Witt, superintendent of domestic 
training centers: “Each town in Eng 
land should have a domestic training 
center from which every woman 
should have a_ certificate of six 
months’ training.” 


5. G. &. 


Angus Buchanan, explorer on the 
staff of the British Museum, returned 
to London with more than five miles 
of films taken in Central Afriea. 

In the heart of the Sahara Buchan- 
an suffered internal injuries owing to 
a fall. Carried 50 miles to a French 
outpost by natives, he was cured by a 
doctor in Algiers through the medium 
of wireless. 


Ireland 

@ Jim Larkin (recently deported 
from the U. 8.), plus 100 followers, 
invaded Liberty Hall, Dublin, and 
ejected the officers of the Irish Trans- 
port Workers on the ground that 
they had been suspended. This is a 
move to regain his old ascendency 
over the Transport Workers. It was 





feared that he might start agitations 
against the Free State; thus his 
latest move only provokes the com- 
ment: “It might have been worse! ” 

G Eamon de Valera, head of the Re- 
publican Party, said that the Irish 
people will not have to choose be- 
tween the Free State and a Republi 
at the next elections, as there is no 
chance of fair play for the Republi- 
cans. The Republican party might 
present one candidate in each constit 

uency to enable the people to demon- 
strate their choice. If elected the Re- 
publicans “ will refuse to take the oath 
of allegiance to a foreign King.” 








FRANCE 


Finance 


The Finance Committee of the 
French Senate has turned a deficit to 
a surplus in the 1923 budget. Never- 
theless, the Government will spend 
$443,583,000 more than it receives 
in the next fiseal year. 

The Chamber of Deputies passed 
to the Senate an ordinary budget, 
calling for an expenditure of 
$1,460,214,000, with an estimated 
revenue from all sources of $1,214.- 
955,000, leaving a deficit of $245,- 
259,000. The Senate Committee ap- 
plied a drastic economy axe to all 
departmenta! budgets achieving a 
cut of $113,400,000. Revenue esti- 
mates were raised by $170,100,000 by 
increased taxation returns, larger 
contributions from French colonies 
such as Indo-China and Madagascar, 
the attachment to the budget of 
$3,780,000 from the Saar basin coal- 
mines, and $31,500,000 from French 
railway companies for the sale of 
American railway army stock. Ac- 
cordingly the ordinary budget will 
show a surplus of $38,241,000, and 
the French taxpayer receive value for 
his money. 

The actual deficit will be caused 
by the Special Budget, composed of 
“recoverable expenditures,” i. e., 
payment of pensions and interest or 
reparations loans, attributable to Ger- 
many under the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles. This Special Budget 
ealls for $639,324,000 and as the 
French do not expect the Germans to 
pay any of this sum is will be a 
dead-weight burden. The ordinary 
budget, however, places the sum of 
$157,500,000 at the disposal of the 
Special Budget. Thus, the deficit 
for reparations after subtracting the 
advance from the ordinary budget 
and the surplus on the ordinary bud- 
get, will leave the Government faced 
with a deficit of $443,583,000. 

For reparation of the devastated 
areas, France paid, up to January 1, 
1923, $5,985,000,000. Further work 
to be done will cost $3,150,000,000 
more, making a total bad debt of 
$9,135,000,000. The only comfort 
for the French lies in the fact that 
the deficits thus incurred are repre- 
sented by tangible property improve- 
ment and reconstruction, so that the 
country is richer by that much 
material gain, whether the frane de- 
preciates further or not. 

With regard to the Inter-Allied 
debts, France owes Government debts 
to the United States and Great 
Britain to the amount of 29,969,000,- 
000 gold franes ($5,784,017,000). 
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France is owed, principally by par- 
tially insolvent or bankrupt coun- 
tries (Russia, Belgium, Yugo-Slavia, 
Rumania, Greece, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Italy, Montenegro, Estho- 
nia, Latvia, Lithuania, Hungary and 
Austria), a total of 15,282,000,000 
gold franes ($2,949,426,000). Hence 
the French feel justified in excluding 
their debts to England and America 
from consideration in their budgets, 
until the matters of Germany’s rep- 
arations and the debts of other 
nations to France ean likewise be 
considered. 

Said Senator Henri Berenger, offi- 
cial reporter for the Senate Commit- 
tee: “Our budget is in better shape 
than any other budget on Continental 
Europe!” 


La Grande Semaine 


In cold, wet, windy weather the 
President and Mme. Millerand, fol- 
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MME. MILLERAND 
La Grande Dame 4 la Grande Semaine 


lowing a custom dating from 1874, 
opened officially la grande semaine. 
Despite the unusually inclement ele- 
ments, large crowds assembled at the 
Auteuil race course. 

La Grande Semaine (the last 
week of the spring season) is held 
at Auteuil, beginning with the 
Steeplechase, ending with the Grand 
Prix de Paris. 


After this Parisien society leaves 
la ville de la lumiére for the fash- 
ionable plages of Europe. 





Communist Capers 


Marcel Cachin, Deputy and Leader 
of the French Communist Party, 
charged by the French Government 
with “crime against the internal 
security of the State,” was released 
by the investigating magistrate, le 
Juge Jousselin, on the ground of in- 
sufficient evidence. The Government 
will, however, appeal against the 
judge’s decision. Other charges are 
also likely to be brought against M. 
Cachin and his associates. 


Premier Poincaré recently tendered 
his resignation when the Senate, as 
High Court of France, declared its 
incompetency to deal with the charges 
against Marcel Cachin and his fol- 
lowers. President Millerand, how- 
ever, refused to accept the Premier’s 
resignation. 


The Olympics 


La Huitiéme Olympiade, to be held 
in Paris next year, will associate Arts 
and Sports with the Olympic Games. 
The French Executive Committee, 
under the Presidency of the Marquis 
de Polignae (well known in New 
York and Washington) is making 
arrangements for five international 
artistic competitions: 

1) Architecture 

2) Literature 

3) Musie 

4) Painting 

5) Seulpture 
Such work shall be original and di- 
rectly connected with sports. 

The winners of the Artistic Com- 
petitions will receive from the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic “the 
same medal awarded to the winner of 
the Athletic Games.” 


“ Best Known Man” 

M. Radiolo, one-time railway ae- 
countant, “best known man in 
France,” has risen to fame because 
he has a voice more resonant than 
that of either Caruso or Jean de 
Reszke at the height of their careers. 
He gets $63 a week—dquite a large 
salary for Paris. His job is to amuse 
radio fans by talking to them through 
the transmitter of a wireless broad- 
casting apparatus. 

His mellifluent voice, heard by 
women listening in on the 50,000 re- 
ceiving sets in France, has brought 
Radiolo many pressing matrimonial 
proposals. Recently he attended a 
theatre. The audience rose en masse 
to cheer him. Nor would they be 
appeased until M. Radiolo had bowed 
and repeated in his most sonorous 
tones: “ Bon soir, messieurs. Bon 
soir, mesdames.” 
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ITALY 

Restrictions 

Premier Benito Mussolini is not a 
prohibitionist. But he thinks that 
there exist in Italy “ aleoholic 
abuses,” and he is determined to les- 
sen the number of wine shops. Ac- 
cordingly, he has ordered the enforce- 
ment of an old law of licenses which 
allows only one for every 2,000 peo- 
ple. 

Wine growers are planning a pro- 
test. 


Mussolinism 


Mussolini wants more discipline. 
Said he: “ Banquets are detrimental 
to the dignity of the Fascismo, which 
must be inspired by austerity.” He 
issued an order. The Fascisti ceased 
their wine inspired harangues forth- 
with. It is quite simple. 


GERMANY 
The Mark 


The cost of becoming a German 
millionaire for this week is only 
+6.23—a figure considered to be 
within easy reach of the masses. 


BELGIUM 


Theunts Quits 

His Majesty King Albert accepted 
the resignation of Premier Georges 
Theunis and his Cabinet. 

The reason for this resignation is 
laid to the door of a proposition to 
substitute the Flemish language for 
French in the University of Ghent. 
This measure was modified in the Sen- 
ate to permit the use of both lan- 
guages. The Cabinet then resigned. 

In view of the virtual reparations 
crisis existing on the Continent, it is 
extremely improbable that the Cab- 
inet would resign over a minor issue 
such as that of the language dispute. 
It is therefore probable that in in- 
clining toward Anglo-Italian pro- 
posals for a reparations policy Pre- 
mier Theunis became caught in the 
cross-firing of the French. Unwill- 
ing to alter his policy and at the 
same time pressed by Poincaré, 
French Premier, there was noth- 
ing for M. Theunis to do to avoid a 
rupture either with Britain and Italy 
on the one hand and France on the 
other, except resign. He therefore 
seized upon a domestic pretext for his 
action. 


'M. Georges Theunis (Catholic 
Party) became Premier and Minister 
of Finance on December 14, 1921. He 





has always shown himself inclined to 
moderation, and since the first two 
months of the Ruhr occupation he has 
strongly advocated a policy of British 
friendship, which he declared was 
vital to Belgian liberty. 


AUSTRIA 
Thanksgiving 


Great satisfaction was evinced 
throughout Austria at the recent sue- 
cess of the Austrian loan in the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Chancellor Seipel, Roman Catholic 
priest, laid plans to officiate at an 
open air mass to celebrate the 
achievements of Austrian recon- 
struction. 


BULGARIA 


Ruffled Waters 


Alexander Stambuliski, deposed 
Premier of Bulgaria, was killed at 
Vetren near Slavovitza, his _birth- 
place, according to despatches, which 
may not give authentic information. 
Permission had been given to Stam- 
buliski to visit his birthplace. Peas- 
ants attacked his guards; Stambu- 
liski was freed. Soldiers later at- 
tacked the peasants and in the fight 
which ensued Stambuliski was shot 
dead. 

Many stories are in circulation 
about the ex-Premier, some of which 
are doubtless untrue. It is said that 
he wished to accompany King Boris 
to the United States to find him an 
American queen. Another report has 
it that he wished to make King Boris 
abdicate so that he could become King 
of Bulgaria. The greatest value of 
these yarns, as they probably are, is 
that they faithfully portray the char- 
acter of the man. He was in the 
habit of speaking with almost brutal 
directness, i. e., his warning to King 
Ferdinand in September, 1915: “If 
you plunge this country and its peace- 


loving people into an unnecessary. 


war, Sir,” he said, “ you will pay for 
it with your head and your throne. 
The blood of the people will be upon 
your hands and the judgment of God 
upon your soul! I warn you now of 
your folly!” 

The King stood aghast; then re- 
gaining his composure, he replied 
eurtly: “ Well, others may lose their 
heads, too.” He had Stambuliski 
thrust into jail, where he remained 
throughout the war. 

During his tenure of office, (1919- 
1923), Stambuliski ruled the land 
with the same autocratic sway as had 
Stefen Stambulov (born of humble 


parents, self educated, Premier 1887- 
1894, assassinated 1895). 

He had the support of the agrari- 
ans, but practically every other party 
was against him. It was because of 
his dictatorial rule that Stambuliski 
fell from power. 


The situation in Bulgaria is still 
uncertain. According to the latest 
reports, however, the new Govern- 
ment is likely to stand until the new 
elections have taken place, which will 
be during the next six weeks. It 
seems that the death of Stambuliski 
has put a damper on the conflicts be- 
tween the peasants and the adherents 
of the new régime. 


M. H. Zankov, new Premier, is- 
sued a manifesto declaring that the 
new Government will abide by the 
terms of the Treaty of Neuilly and 
that it “is absolutely opposed to any 
sort of war-like adventure.” 

Despite this pronouncement, neigh- 
boring countries—Rumania, Yugo- 
Slavia, Greece—are holding their ar- 
mies on the frontiers “in case of ae- 
cidents.” Turkey, another neighbor, 
was considerably perturbed over the 
Bulgarian crisis, as it was thought 
likely that an attempt would be made 
to establish a Bulgarian outlet on the 
Aegean Sea. This would have had 
an instant effect on the Lausanne 
Conference. However, it ean be 
said that neither the economie nor the 
military condition in Bulgaria would 
permit her to carry on a war. 


SYRIA 


Cupid’s Bow Taut 

In Saida (Sidon), Syria, 600 
beautiful and unmarried girls pine 
for husbands. There are none in 
Saida. Sadly they gaze across the 
Mediterranean and sigh for tie 
United States. The Syrian quota is 
full. Desperately determined, the 
girls would sail to the three-mile limit 
and invite matrimonially inclined 
Americans to choose their brides. 
This suggestion is said to have 
reached the Near East Relief. 

(Syria is at present under a man- 
date held by the French.) 


POLAND 
Danzig Dispute 


Sir James Eric Drummond, Secre- 
tary General of the League of Na- 
tions, is now in Poland to study the 
problem of the Danzig-Polish dis- 
pute, Indications that the League 
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will take energetic action to end the 
trouble one way or another are not 
lacking. 

The trouble centers on alleged vio- 
lations of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which ereated the free city of Danzig 
under the protection of the League 
of Nations. Poland accused the gov- 
ernment of Danzig of giving prefer- 
ence to the Germans and of other- 
wise violating the terms of the Dan- 
zig-Poland treaty of November 15, 
1920. 


RUSSIA 


Diplomatic Duel Ends 

The British reply to the final 
Soviet note is regarded as sealing 
Curzon’s diplomatic victory over his 
opponent, M. Georges Tchicherin. 

The principal Soviet weapon 
throughout the negotiations was the 
threat of anti-British propaganda in 
the Near and Middle West; Curzon’s 
weapon was the threat to terminate 
the Trade Agreement, upon which 
the Soviet places great reliance. 

The British answer refused a con- 
ference with the Soviet Government 
to diseuss the truth of the propa- 
ganda charges and counter charges 
and -eciprocity in regard to com- 
pensation for British and Russians 
killed. The British Government de- 
clared all charges were proved. 

Soviet propaganda is disarmed by 
the clever device of promising ab- 
stention from anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda (charged in the Russian note). 
not only in Great Britain, but in all 
British colonies and _ possessions. 
The British Government further 
promises to prevent any hostile de- 
sign against the Russian Government 
by Russian émigrés. 

The principal of reciprocity in 
compensation to citizens of Soviet 
Russia injured by the British, as well 
as to British subjects injured by the 
Soviets was accepted by both parties. 
The note is considered to indicate 
that there is no further danger of a 
rupture of the Anglo-Russian Trade 
Agreement. 

This settlement of the grievance 
between Russia and Great Britain 
will slacken for a time the tension 
along the long Asia frontier, reach- 
ing from Mesopotamia to Thibet, 
Burmah and the Malay States. A 
bugaboo in the shape of a Russo- 
Japanese alliance fostered by acqui- 
escent China, and drilled by distant 
Germany, may have enough reality to 
alarm the far-sighted. In the mean- 
time the British naval base at Singa- 
pore is being built; the Russo-Jap- 








anese danger can be faced when it 
arises. 

It is doubtful that the Soviet 
promise to end anti-British propa- 
ganda means much, as the Communist 
Party, which drills and sends out the 
agitators to Turkey, Persia and the 
distant goal of British India, from 
the propaganda schools of Samar- 
kand and Tashkent, is technically not 
the same as the Soviet Government. 
The British prestige in Asia is the 
first line of defense that any such 
combination must destroy, and that 
will take more than propaganda. 


The White Army 

General Wrangel, leader of the 
White Army, now residing in Yugo- 
Slavia, is reported to be preparing an 
offensive on the Bolsheviki. General 
Shatilov, his chief of staff, left for 
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NIKOLAY NIKOLAIEVICH 
* How popular is his name! 


Paris to rally the Tsarist adherents to 
the old Russian flag under a common 
leader. 

Said General Wrangel: “I have 
just visited my army units in the ter- 
ritories of Serbia, and I am glad to 
state that in spite of all privations 
their spirit is firm. I was questioned 
everywhere as to whether it was true 
that a new rally would take place 
around our former Commander-in- 
Chief, the Grand Duke Nikolay Nik- 
olaievich. Knowing how popular is 
his name, I would be glad to lead the 
army after him.” 





CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
Propaganda 


Dr. Benes, Czecho-Slovakian For- 
eign Minister, made a speech at 
Prague in which he defined the atti 
tude of Czecho-Slovakia toward Hun- 
gary. After he had finished his oppo- 
nents said: “ No one should know the 
disposition of his country toward an- 
other better than Dr. Benes, but when 
he resorts to choosing facts caleulated 
to reveal Hungary in the most odious 
light, his assertions sink to the worth- 
less level of propaganda.” 

In the course of a long tirade 
against Hungary, Dr. Benes made ii 
plain that Czecho-Slovakia backed 
France against Britain and the other 
Allies in the matter of refusing Hun- 
gary permission to raise an interna- 
tional loan freed from the obligations 
imposed by the Treaty of Trianon 
The reason is, so far as he made it 
evident, that Hungary, unlike Aus 
tria, has accepted her treaty obliga- 
tions only under protest. 

Hungary is in a different position 
from Austria. Austria is a republic by 
the will of a majority of the people. 
Hungary is a monarehy by popular 
sentiment, but deprived of a King by 
the will of the Little Entente (Czecho- 


Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia, Rumania). 
The Habsburgs were not exeluded 


from returning to the throne of Hun- 
gary by the Treaty of Trianon, and, 
despite the endeavors of the Little 
Entente through the Council of Am- 
bassadors, the Habsburg family still 
remains eligible to reascend the 
throne, providing the Allied Powers 
approve. Czecho-Slovakia sees a 
danger to her new-won autonomy, 
if the Habsburgs come back to Hun- 
gary. This is partly true. There are 
1,200,000 Magyars out of a total pop- 
ulation of 13,595,816 in Czecho- 
Slovakia. According to reports, these 
people would prefer to be under the 
Habsburgs as constitutional monarchs 
rather than in a republic where free- 
dom counts for less than did that of 
the Czechs in the last decades of 
Franz Josef’s reign. 

In Hungary religion is identified 
with the Crown of St. Stephen. The 
Habsburg family is the only one that 
ean succeed to the Hungarian. throne 
in the eyes of a very great majority 
of Magyars. Dr. Benes, it is argued, 
should not forget that he has out- 
raged both the religious and royalist 
feelings of his neighbors many times 
in the stand which he and his associ- 
ates took against the attempts of the 
late Emperor Karl to regain. the 
throne of Hungary. £ 

The attack on Czecho-Slovakia goes 
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farther. In the peace settlement 
Hungary lost 119,847 square miles of 
land, or over two-thirds of her terri- 
tory, together with her richest mining 
districts and nearly 3,500,000 Mag- 
yars, or about one-third of her pre- 
war Magyar population. To this 
must be added the fact that Hungary 
was less guilty in the events that led 
up to the outbreak of the War than 
was any other of the Central Powers. 
Yet she has suffered more severely 
than any of the late enemy countries. 


PERSIA 
Cabinet Resigns 


The Cabinet headed by Mustowfi- 
el-Mamalek resigned. United States 
and British interests are concerned 
over the political situation, of which 
the chief aspect is the rapid rise of 
the Radical Party. 

The alleged fall of the Cabinet was 
due to ineompetency. Only one 
member of the Cabinet is said to have 
had any knowledge of the country’s 
affairs—the Sardar Sepah, Minister 
of War—a post he also held in the 
preceding Cabinet under Mushir-ed- 
Dowleh. 


CHINA 
Quo Vadis? 


President Li Yuan-Hung’ was 
foreed to flee from Peking under 
pressure from the Militarists. At 
Tientsing, capital of Chibli province, 
the presidential train was stopped by 
soldiers of the Governor of Chihbli. 
President Li was forced to resign. 
He had, however, taken the precau- 
tion of giving his seals of office to 
Mrs. Li before leaving the Chinese 
eapital. Application of the “ third 
degree” made Li speak and Mrs. Li 
hand over the seals to the leaderless 
Cabinet in Peking. 

The political condition is that the 
Cabinet constitutes the Government 
of China, which is without President 
or Premier. President Li now states 
that his resignation was forced 
and he still considers himself Presi- 
dent of the Republic. Kao Ling-Wei, 
Minister of the Interior, was elected 
Premier, Dr. W. W. Yen, Dr. C. T. 
Wang, Dr Wellington Koo having 
refused to take office The position 
of the Government is indeed precari- 
ous, for nothing is known of the in- 
tentions of the Militarists, who are, 
of course, inspired’ by Marshal 


‘Tsao-Kan, Chibli Tuchun. 


Foreign Governments have re- 


frained from making any official 
comment on the Chinese political 
crisis. The recent happy ending to 
the bandit episode may be respon- 
sible for their quiescent attitude, but 
the most likely interpretation is that 
the crisis is not important in so far as 
the internal conditions of China go. 
The Government when it was in 
office was practically powerless. 
Therefore, its being out of office can 
make little difference, one way or 
another, in the chaotic conditions of 
the Celestial Republic. 


In view of the general uncertainty 
of the situation, it can only be said 
that China is split into a great and 
a small camp; the one representing 
the Tuchuns (War Lords) and the 
other composed of the most enlight- 
ened men of China. Briefly, the 
struggle is between oriental and occi- 
dental methods of government. 


The Militarists, any one of whom 
may try to seize the reins of power 
in Peking, are: 

Marshal Chang Tso-Lin, Man- 
ehurian Tuchun. Rich, strong, a 
coldier who owes his position to his 
military methods. 

Marshal Tsao-Kun, Tuchun of 
Chihli, probably the richest War 
Lord of all the Tuchuns, is also a 
strong man. He wants to become 
President, but has no policy except 
the plagiarism “reunification of 
China.” 

General Wu Pei-Fu, Tuchun of 
the Yangtzi Valley. Owes all his 
power to steel and smoke. He was 
the military sponsor of the Peking 
Government. It is suggested that 
General Wu has been bought off by 
Marshal Tsao-Kun, which would ex- 
plain his non-partisan attitude in the 
recent militarist coup in Peking. 

Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. He has his foot 
in both camps. On the one hand 
he is out for peace and on the other 
he takes care that his army is well 
behind him. But this is the only way 
te do things in contemporary China. 
He is certainly inclined to a moder- 
ate policy. 


The members of the small camp 
are, of course, men who have re- 
ceived a Western education. Among 
them: Dr. W. W. Yen, former For- 
eign Minister; Dr. C. T. Wang, for- 
mer General Secretary of the Y. 
M. C. A. in China; Dr. Wang 


Chung-Hui, now in Europe as a Judge 
of the World Court; Dr. Wellington 
Koo, Chinese diplomat; Dr. Alfred 
Sze, Chinésé Minister to Washington. 
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JAPAN 
“ Bunka Undo” 


“Bunka Undo” means literally 
cultural movement. To the Japanese 
it signifies the cultural movement of 
Japanese women Western 
lines. 


along 


Political rights for women is part 
of the bunka movement. There is a 
bunka restaurant in Tokyo where 
men and women meet to discuss poli- 
tics On common ground. Tennis for 
women is bunka, but daneing—dane- 
ing is to the Japanese too degrading 
to be known as bunka. Books deal- 
ing with the part women are playing 
in democracy are bunka novels. In 
other words, bunka is the thin edge of 
the wedge for enfranchizing the little 
ladies of Nippon. 


LATIN AMERICA 


“Commercial Rascals” 

“The question is one of utilitarian 
ethies—of doing right because it 
pays.” So says The Colombian Re 
view, referring to the not infrequent 
dishonesty of representatives of U. S. 
firms in Colombia and other Latin 
American countries. 

The animadversion is principally 
upon the misrepresentations in which 
United States representatives are 
said to indulge. The main points: 
samples shown, different goods de- 
livered; promises given to send 
goods of a better quality, bad goods 
sent; goods sold which the firm 
does not handle, goods “ practically 
the same” or “ just as good” sent; 
goods not sent in pareels of the eor- 
rect size; no attention paid to wrap- 
ping them up in wrappers that are 
proof against the elements. 

The article advises U. S. firms to 
exercise the greatest care in choosing 
their representatives, as “ one dishon- 
est agent does much harm not only to 
his firm but to his country—more 
than enough to offset the work of 20 
honest agents.” It also points out 
that in the minds of the gullible 
“having no previous knowledge of 
Americans—the conclusion is, not 
that that particular salesman is a 
rascal, but that all Americans are 
rascals.” 


Mexico 

The Recognition Conference is still 
in progress behind closed doors in 
Mexico City. 
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BOOKS 


The Doctor Looks* 


He Analyses the Analytics— 
Lawrence Damned Most 


The Story. Here Dr. Joseph Col- 
lins, psychiatrist and neurologist of 
high rank, sets down his personal and 
professional reactions to and criti- 
cisms of the so-called psychoanalytic 
trend of modern fiction. James 
Joyce, Dostoievsky, Dorothy Rich- 
ardson, Marcel Proust, Katherine 
Mansfield, Rebecca West, Barbellion, 
Duhamel, D. H. Lawrence and so 
on—one by one he gums his literary 
specimens on their little glass slides, 
observes them through the long eye 
of his microscope, jots down his ob- 
servations. The result is an enter- 
taining, opinionated, vivid, loquacious, 
contradictory book, often shallow and 
frequently amusing—a book to set by 
the ears all worthy young Freudians 
who will persist in analyzing their 
relatives’ dreams. 

James Joyce Dr. Collins charac- 
terizes as one of Ireland’s rebellious 
sons, who has been violently rocking 
the boat of literature—a master artifi- 
cer—a genius—but a genius who has 
devoted his forces to making only a 
chaotic world “in which no decent 
person wants to live.” Dostoievsky 
he calls the greatest of subjective 
writers—a rare example of dual per- 
sonality—in whom he seems to see the 
prophet of a new religion or a revivi- 
fied Christianity. Dorothy Richard- 
son he sees as a finished technician 
whose performance lacks meaning be- 
cause “ she reveals life without drama 
and without comedy .. . and 
such life does not exist.” 

On Lawreuce he is curiously rabid. 
“ Salacious romances,” “erotic poe- 
try,” “sex-tortured men and hyper- 
sexed women,” “the most obscene 
narrative I have ever encountered in 
the English language.” “The Brit- 
ishers have not deserved D. H. Law- 
rence. Pity it is that they do not 
annihilate every trace of him,” are 
but a few of his comments. (“ Me- 
thinks the doctor doth protest too 
much,” wrote one reviewer.) 

Katherine Mansfield he treats su- 
perficially, though of her he says: 
“She was like pure white glass, re- 
flecting fearlessly the part of life 
that was held before her, but never 
coloring it with her own personality.” 

The Significance. The Doctor Looks 
at Literature is neither as startling, 
as profound or as original as its 
jacket would have us believe. As the 
record of the individual literary. prej- 
udices of a copious, volatile, interest- 
ing mind it deserves attention. As a 
vivisection from the scientific angle 


* Taw Dooror Looxs at LiTeRaTuRE—Jo- 
seph Collins—Doran ($3.00). 











of the inhibitions and complexes of 
various leading lights of recent or 
contemporary literature—while not 
particularly thorough or searching— 
it should prove of interest to those 
who still want to know what makes 
the wild young novelist so wild and 





Dr, JoserH COLLINS 
“* Lawrence is obscene ”’ 


whether to use a fork or the fingers 
while dealing with a fricasseed in- 
feriority complex. 

The Critics. Zhe New York Times: 
“Dr. Collins enables people to talk 
about either (Marcel Proust or James 
Joyee) intelligently without the trou- 
ble of reading them—anybody ean do 
it after reading his fascinating chap- 
ters on them. . . . How about 
looks at Eugene O’Neill, Sherwood 
Anderson, ete.? ” 

Burton Rascoe: “ Deficient in the 
elementary Christian virtues, com- 
passion and human sympathy 
Dr. Collins has employed the case- 
history method with flagrant super- 
ficiality in attempting to interpret 
some writers, particularly Joyce .. .” 

The Author. Dr. Collins is most 
widely known as a neurologist of dis- 
tinction and the author of several 
books on nervous diseases. A New 
Englander by birt, he holds degrees 
from Michigan and New York Uni- 
versities, and has studied at Frauk- 
fort, Germany. He has been Presi- 
dent at various times of the American 
Neurological Association and the New 
York Neurological Society. He now 
lives in Manhattan. 

The Doctor Looks at Literature is 
not Dr. Collins’ first essay in the 
purely, literary field. Idling in Italy 
and My Italian Year are the fruit of 
his experiences while on military duty 
during the War. 


Literary Pot-Pourri 


September to June Impressions 
of a Professional Reader 


Books about sex—the 17 unsuc- 
cessful imitations of The Sheik—the 
102 detective stories in which the 
murder occurs in a_ hermetically 
sealed room sans exits or entrances— 
innumerable books about small Mid- 
dle Western towns—wondering why 
there should be so many books about 
small Middle Western towns—Bab- 
bitt—ealling other people babbitts— 
being called a babbitt—The Bright 
Shawl with the only under-sexed 
hero in recent fiction—goods books— 
books not even a reviewer would sell 
second-hand—the first half of The 
Judge—Lady into Fox—Through the 
Wheat—A Pocketful of Poses— 
Beasts, Men and Gods—letters by. 
Franklin K. Lane—by Welter Hines 
Page—fat, interesting volumes and 
no time to read them in. 

The Waste Land—Mrs. Porter full 
of soda-water — jug-jug-tereu — are 
they the greatest lines in modern 


. poetry?—the row about The Waste 


Land—the row about the row about 
The Waste Land—One of Ours— 
“* France gave her to us, they mur- 
mured,’ as they passed the statue of 
Liberty”—whee!—books about sex— 
Is there a literacy Court of Star 
Chamber that meets at the Algon- 
quin?— Mr. Conrad’s modesty — 
Housman’s Last Poems—an antique 
bitterness—laconie magnificence—the 
Clean Books’ Bill and Justice Ford’s 
unmarried daughter—wonder what 
Justice Ford’s unmarried daughter 
thinks about it all?—Gertrude Ather- 
ton—Black Oxen—hoping against 
hope that the Steinach process of 
rejuvenation will not be applied to 
various literary prominencies—books 
about sex—a few books not about 
sex—Sabatini and the gorgeous re- 
turn of cloak-and-sword. 

Reviews of the greatest novel pro- 
duced in Indiana in the last seven 
weeks—of the finest book of poetry 
yet accomplished by a native Malay- 
sian between the ages of 13 and 131%4 
—the review that devotes its attention 
solely to errors of punctuation—the 
review that is entirely about the re- 
viewer’s petit déjeuner—the blurb— 
the blurb—the monstrous regiment of 
blurbs. 

The Younger Generation, its de- 
cline and fall—oh yes, perfectly fine, 
perfectly fine but so many books—so 
many too many books on every con- 
ceivable subject. 

Reviews — book-notes — colyums— 
the organization of literature like an 
automobile plant—occasional beauty, 
power or splendor—eternal colyums 
—book-notes — reviews — reviews — 


books about sex. © 8. V. B. 
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William McFee 


Stocky Man, Bluf Man, He 
Shakes a Gallant Mast 


As I heard Joseph Conrad, 
hunched down in his chair, puzzled 
by the questions that were thrown 
at him, say again that English had 
chosen him for a medium of ex- 

ression, that he had not chosen 
“nglish, I wondered if America had 
not chosen William McFee. This 
younger novelist of the sea is be- 
coming of the United States in 
everything but appearance, speech 
and literary style. 

William McFee was born in Lon- 
don. Most of his life he has spent 
in ships as a sea-going engineer. 
He has shown me the engine-room 
of a fruit vessel with as much pride 
as the script of a new novel. His 
stateroom, however, was always 
filled with a store of books, books 
piled here and there, until there was 
scarcely a place to sit, and McFee 
in the midst of them, spinning a 
yarn to the captain, a with 
pride to his visitors the glories of 
the ship. 

A stocky man, and a bluff man, 
William McFee, with a seaman’s 
sense of humor and a book-lover’s 
wisdom. He does not bemoan the 
vanished days of sailing vessels. 
His romances are those of the swift 
modern ships, of merchantman and 
transport. As an essayist and critic 
he is almost as well known as for 
his novels. His opinions of books 
are often violent; but usually well 
founded. 

Now, he has left the sea, bought 
a cottage at Westport, Conn., and 
will live there with his mother, who 
is coming from England to join him. 
Here is an Englishman who has 
firmly adopted the ways of Amer- 
ica. In the New England country, 
he will dream of the sea. He is 
writing another novel now, to fol- 
low his recent Command. 

Together with Christopher Mor- 
ley and other valiant seamen, Mc- 
Fee has taken share in the 7J'usitala, 
a rechristened ship which: will soon 
be given over to transporting those 
who wish to travel according to old 
sailing vessel methods. 

What voyages may be under- 
taken on this curious pleasure 
cruiser! What a pity that Gelett 
Burgess and Theodore Dreiser can- 
not be given adjacent cabins and 
sent off for a good long argument to 
the Malay Peninsuia. I should sug- 

est that Dr. Frank Crane and H. L. 

encken he included in that party; 
then, to complete it, Ben Hecht, D. 
H. Lawrence and Justice Ford. 
What a happy time they would all 
have! Seriously, what could be 
better in warm weather like this, 
than a ship-load of conveniently op- 
posed view-points, outside the three- 
mile limit, with a fair breeze and a 
cool coral island as destination. I 
' should like to describe the Tusitala. 
I think that it is a three-masted, 
square-rigged schooner. Is. that 
right, my salty lads? oa 


Good Books 


The following estimates of books 
much in the public eye were made 
after careful consideration of the 
trend of critical opinion: 

In Dark Puaces—John Russell— 
Knopf ($2.50). Twelve tales of sav- 
age environments and more or less 
savage people by the author of 
Where the Pavement Ends. <A tour- 
ist searches for “the color of the 
East” and finds it strangely crim- 
son—a tropical grafter fights to the 
death so no one may rob his supe- 
riors but himself—criminals, escaping 
on a former slave ship fall into the 
hands of the deadly justice of the 
vampire bats—and so on. The yarns 
are varied, colorful, exciting, skil- 
fully told, with a knowledge of 
strange lands and stranger characters 
that is obviously first-hand. Neither 
Kipling nor Conrad, In Dark Places 
is nevertheless a first-class book of 
adventurous short stories—and_ it 
would be only carping to criticize it 
for not being the masterpiece it does 
not pretend to be. 

Tue Copper Box—J. 8. Fletcher— 
Doran ($1.75). Caught in a snow- 
storm on the Scottish Border, a 
young artist seeks shelter in a lonely, 
high-turreted house where he finds 
a pretty girl, her guardian, a cynical, 
mysterious amateur of the arts, and, 
on the mantlepiece, a copper box 
marked with a strange crest. Adven- 
tures come thick and fast, but there 
are no murders. The coil is un- 
wound at last to a happy ending. A 
slight, debonair mystery story, lightly 
and engagingly executed. 

THe Wrone SxHapvow—Harold 
Brighouse—McBride ($2.00). Two 
clerks, Bassett and Wyler, scheme to 
become millionaires by inventing a 
new patent medicine. They quarrel 
and Wyler disappears, leaving be- 
hind a formula which he had imag- 
ined to be a fizzle but which Bassett 
discovers, uses and builds upon it a 
very substantial fortune. But his 
grapes are sour—he feels he owes at 
least half his fortune to Wyler. Wy- 
ler cannot be found, but his ecto- 
plasm haunts Bassett’s conscience. 
He does his best to salve said con- 
science, but ineffectively—and then, 
just at the wrong moment, Wyler re- 
appears. However, do not be alarmed, 
for all turns out well. And, ob yes, 
the love interest is there. A some- 
what doughy comedy, which shows 
the dangers of killing a perfectly 
good fictional idea with too much 
kindness and far too many words. 

THe Goipen Frieece—Padraic 
Colum—Maemillan ($2.00). The 
cycle of Greek legends that concern 
Jason and the rest of his varsity crew 
most admirably retold for children by 
a poet and artist. 


ART 








A Million Dollar Year 


Events which distinguished the 
1922-23 art season: 
@ Sale of the de la Rochefoucauld ta- 
pestries, (Hunt of the Unicorn, price 
 aaeoees to John D. Rockefeller, 
r. 


4G. J. Demotte’s gift of examples 
of French Gothie art to museums in 
New York, Indianapolis, Cleveland, 
Cambridge, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, Brooklyn, Washing- 
ton, Detroit. 

q Purchase by the Duveens of a Van 
Dyck and a Cuyp from the Earl of 
Brownlow’s collection. 

{ Disposal of the Salomon art treas- 
ures for a total of $1,292,847. 

4 Opening of the new galleries of the 
American Art Association. 


They Were Handed Down 


Since 1690 Matthew Clarkson and 
his descendants have been collecting 
furniture, silver and other examples 
of American decorative art. The ped- 
igreed collection has now been given 
to the Metropolitan Museum. 

Matthew Clarkson came to New 
York as Secretary of the Province 
under William and Mary. He mar- 
ried Katherina van Schaick of Al- 
bany, and their children’s children 
have ever since been prominent in 
Manhattan. 

The Clarkson family treasures— 
two-handled silver bowls, engraved 
patch boxes, a creamer by William 
Gilbert, chairs by Dunean Phyfe, a 
carved door from Turkestan, ete.— 
are now exhibited. 


Notes 


_The sale of Sarah Bernhardt’s art 
pieces was not notable for high prices 
paid. Dealers bid only on the in- 
trinsie artistic value. 


The Cleveland Museum of Art, 
having completed its exhibition of 
local work, opened its third showing 
of contemporary American paintings. 
Attendance for the last month ex- 
ceeded 39,000. 


Murals executed by Miss Violet 
Oakley for the State Capitol building 
at Harrisburg, Pa., are exhibited in 
London. The Times and other jour- 
nals give almost unstinted praise. 


Richard H. Webber, connoisseur of 
Detroit, gave to the art institute of 
his city a painting, Winter, by Erh- 
«st Lawson. Lawson, in California 
born, in Kansas and Paris taught, is 
one of the progressive painters of 
New York. 
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Are You an American? 
Biggest and Best Rodeo—The 
West a-Hootin’ 


August and New York, we under- 
stand, will see one of the biggest and 
best exhibitions of a certain Ameri- 
vant art that has been displayed so 
far—an art as completely and typi- 
eally American as the first Olympic 
Games were Greek. We refer to bull- 
dogging, broneo-busting, roping et al. 

The Frontier may have passed but 
the sports of the Frontier survive. 
Sans six-guns, perhaps; sans Dead- 
wood Dick’s Last Chance Saloon and 
a picturesque if sanguinary revolver- 
practice; but with the spirit of that 
Frontier alive for all that. 

Tex Austin is the promoter of the 
big new rodeo, and he obviously in- 
tends to go about it in a showman- 
like way. He has hired the new 
Yankee Stadium for a period of ten 
days in August when the Yankees 
will be away and he intends to offer 
$50,000 in prize money—double the 
total prize money offered at the Mad- 
ison Square Garden rodeo last win- 
ter. The entry list is open to all 
comers—the contests will be conduct- 
ed in accordance with the rules of the 
Rodeo Association—and High-Chin 
Bob and his riding confréres from ali 
quarters of the West are going to 
come a-hootin’. 

Arrangements have been made to 
quarter some 400 head of stock 
under the Yankee grandstand— 
broneos, steers for the bulldogging 
contests, calves for the roping, ete. 
A huge cocoa-mat will cover the dia- 
mand and the greater part of the out- 
field, and the bulldogging and roping 
will take place on the mat. There 
will also be relay races on the present 
track, which will be widened espe- 
cially for the purpose. Events will 
take place everv afternoon and every 
night with tickets at a $2 and $3 
“top,” respectively. And the cham- 
pions, male and female, of the West- 
ern rodeos will arrive en masse. 

Here is something American to the 
core—a thing most natively Ameri- 
can in its every attribute, sprung like 
the border ballads from an aspect of 
American life now almost completely 
gone, preserved for the amazement of 
an age well nigh as different from the 
age that produced the rodeo as the 
Court of George V is from the court 
of Henry VIII. 

Perhaps your grandfather went 
West with the covered wagons—or 
round the Horn to California in 49. 
Perhaps he didn’t. At any rate, if 
vou’re in New York in August, here’s 
something you shouldn’t miss. 


A New Play 


The Passing Show of 1923 is as 
huge, as sumptuous, as varied as ever, 
but the arrangement of this hugeness, 
sumptuousness, et cetera, is carried 
out with more intelligence and better 
artistic taste than in any previous one 
of the series. There are gorgeous 
spectacles—royal wedding in West- 
minster Abbey—a_ striking scene 
wherein great chandeliers are decor- 
ated with ladies of the chorus pinch- 
hitting for the usuai crystal orna- 
ments—a section of the French Rev- 
olution—a flash of dear old Fujiyama 
and others—dozens of others—too 
many to count or deseribe. In fact 
about everything spectacular that can 
be done with costumes, lavish scenic 
effects and a well trained chorus is 
done, except the Last Judgment. Pre- 
sumably that is reserved for the Pass- 
ing Show of 1924. 





. . 


The Best Plays 

These are the plays which in the 
light of metropolitan criticism seem 
most important: 

ArEN’? We Atiu—Delightful draw- 
ing-room comedy offering Cyril 
Maude wide scope as a charming old 
titled rake who parks his brand-new 
sweeties in the British Museum. 

SeventH Heaven—Up among the 
Paris chimney pots, Helen Menken 
suffers to the breaking point the ver- 
bal and physical abuse of a shrewish 
sister. Later she plays the Marseil- 
laise on sister’s anatomy with a long 
black whip and almost everyone but 
sister is sittin’ pretty at the finale. 

Rarn—The United States Marines 
collaborate with Jeanne Eagels (as a 
lady who isn’t no real lady) to ruin 
the unco guid-ness of a _ peevishly 
pious missionary while tropical rain 
pours down incessantly on the just 
and the unjust and shivers chase each 
other on the audience’s spine. 

ZANDER THE Great—Showing that 
bootleggers will be bootleggers in 
Arizona as in Harlem—and a little 
tot ean reform any evil character in 
the American drama, especially when 
assisted by some gorgeous acting on 
the part of Alice Brady. Hokum but 
fun. 

IcEnounpD—The frozen hearts of a 
New England family, honestly and 
competently, if gloomily, dissected by 
Owen Davis. The Pulitzer Prize 
play. 

MERTON OF THE Movirs—Holly- 
wood and its lovely morons spitted 
upon a rapier of keen satire, in this 
history of Merton, the grocery-clerk, 
who dreamed of being an eight-reel- 
tragic-feature-film and woke to find 


himself the most popular low come- 
dian in America. 


You anv I—The clash between love 
and artistic aspirations repeats itself 
in father and son. Brilliant Ameri- 
can comedy, splendidly cast, with 
moments of touching irony. 

THe Devit’s Discipte—Early 
Shaw, revived by the Theatre Guild, 
and proving that early Shaw is a 
good deal better than most up-to-the- 
minute theatricalism. Shaw and Ro- 
land Young, as General Burgoyne, 
make even an English General seem 
suavely epigrammatic. 

WitprLowrr—Tuneful light opera, 
featuring Edith Day, apple blossoms, 
harmonious peasants, the Bambalina 
and some merry comedy-inserts that 
have little to do with the plot. 

Potty PrererRED—The movies are 
picked on again in an amusing com- 
edy starring Genevieve Tobin. 





CINEMA 

The Law of the Lawless. A tale 
of gypsies—Continental gypsies who 
travel in equine caravans and join 
battle with their Tartar enemies in 
the final reel. There is much hard 
riding, nasty leering, passionate 
gypsy love and gaily colored gypsy 
skirtings. Its merit is far above that 
of the average cinema. It is simple, 
direct and moderately entertaining. 
The meretricious and the tawdry are 
conspicuously absent. But just where 
Dorothy Dalton, the heroine, acquired 
her fame is a knotty problem. She 
manages in The Law of the Lawless 
to let her leading man, Charles de 
Roche, pick the play up and carry it 
away with him in every scene. 








. . 


The Woman with Four Faces. 
Here is a high temperature drama 
with all the available horrors worked 
in to intensify the plot. Although 
the picture is hardly a propaganda 
film, “dope” is the central theme. 
The present discussion involves a sue- 
cession of not unusual situations 
which are popularly supposed to be 
“gripping.” Betty Compson seems to 
come into her own for the first time in 
a feature part that fits her so well 
that whatever may be good or bad in 
the remainder of the production can 
be easily disregarded. 


Daughters of the Rich. For those 
who enjoy reading the New York 
Daily News or the Chicago Tribune. 
for those who chew gum, for those 
who say “ Yeh, dearie,” to their “ goil 
frien’s,” this play was made. There 
is even a milk bath scene. 
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MUSIC 





Blind Man’s Strad 

Thirteen years ago Henry Camp- 
bell, a blind Negro, bought a nice 
new fiddle for a few dollars. Henry 
was a lively hand with the ragtime 
bow. He knew a black boy who had 
an old fiddle. The blind man tried 
the old violin and liked its tone. He 
traded the new fiddle for the old. 

The other day in Baltimore this 
same Henry Campbell haled William 
Hill, colored, into court for stealing 
the old violin out of the trunk in its 
owner’s room. <A policeman recov- 
ered the instrument from a pawnshop 
where it was reposing as guarantee 
for $1.75. At the station house a 
man familiar with violins looked 
closely at the ancient “box.” He 
was vastly interested. He had a vio- 
lin maker open the instrument. In- 
side was the label—* Antonius Strad- 
ivarius, Cremonensis, faciebat anno 
1723.” Experts said that the “Strad” 
was genuine. 


No Complaint 


Marcus Loew has purchased for 
$850,000 the Lexington Avenue 
Opera House, Manhattan, which was 
built by the late Oscar Hammerstein, 
and which has been used off and on 
for the production of lyric dramas. 
Mr. Loew will turn this theatre into 
a motion picture house. You might 
expect doleful complaints and _ bitter 
comments from the partisans of Art, 
but Mephisto in Musical America 
takes the transaction rather philo- 
sophieally. Says he: ° 

“1, for one, shall not regret the 
passing of the Lexington Avenue Op- 
era House as a temple of the muse. 
Its acousties were bad; the orchestra 
sounded over-loud and seemed to be 
almost a veil between the singers and 
the audience. Furthermore, it was 
#lmost as bad as trying to make your 
way to a Yale-Harvard football 
mateh to get to the entrance of the 
house. The street cars ran cease- 
lessly past the front, and there was 
usually a great jam of automobiles, 
pedestrians. And onee you had got 
in it was equally difficult to get 
away.” 


Razz’s Band 

The word jazz, it is stated, is a 
corruption of the word “ razz.” Years 
ago a curious New Orleans “ coon or- 
chestra ” called itself Razz’s Band. It 
was an aggregation of four pieces, a 
baritone horn, a cornet, a trombone 
and an instrument something like a 
élarionet in shape but made out of 
the wood of the chinaberry tree. This 


strange instrument can be used only 
while the sap is in the wood, and 
after a few weeks of wear it must be 
thrown away. It is best made by 
Southern Negroes. The four musi- 
cians of Razz’s Band made a great 
name among the small cafes of New 
Orleans, and finally went on the road, 
achieving much success in the large 
cities. 


The Gamelang 

Leopold Godowsky, now on a con- 
cert tour in Java, has high phrases to 
speak in praise of Javanese music 
and the national Javanese instrument, 
the gamelang. This is a clear-toned 





LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


He is ravished by the gamelang 


string instrument with that beauty of 
sound that you find in oriental string 
instruments. People who have heard 
it speak of its haunting, lingering 
tunefulness under the fingers of Jav 
anese players. 


“1 Compagnacci ” 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza, impresario of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, ¢a- 
bled from Milan that he has obtained 
producing rights for I Compagnacci, 
a new. one-act opera by the Italian 
composer, Primi Ricitelli, young pu- 
pil of Mascagni. The first perform 
ance of the work was given at the 
Costanzi Theatre in Rome in April. 
The opera will be performed at the 
Metropolitan next season as a com- 
panion piece with Laparra’s La 
Habanera. 





REALIGC1ION 





Bishop Ferrando 


It is a notorious fact that any 
church declines and stagnates where 
it is not pushed by the competition of 
another faith. The Roman Catholic 
Chureh reigns supreme in Colombia, 
and when the young priest Manuel 
Ferrando, of the Capuchin Order, 
was sent from Rome in 1898 to work 
for the Soeieta Propaganda Fides, 
he may have found Colombia relig- 
iously stagnant. Whatever may have 
been the cause, he left the Roman 
Catholie Church in 1900, and went to 
Ponee, Porto Rico, where he estab- 
lished a communal agricultural mis- 
sion, and founded the “ Chureh of 
Jesus.” In the years that followed 
he became attracted to the Protestant 
Episcopal missions on the Island, and 
in 1918 he began work with their 
missionaries. On June 12, 1923, Dr. 
Ferrando was consecrated bishop in 
the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, Bishops Man 
ning of New York and Gailor of Ten 
nessee officiating. Bishop Ferran 
do’s diocese is Queerada Limon, 
Porto Rieo. 

Newman left the Anglican Chureh 
and was elevated by Rome. Ferrando 
left the Church of Rome and _ has 
been elevated by the Anglicans. Tit 
for-tat. Nobody’s soul is saved or 
lost. 


Union 


Chureh unity is an accomplished 
fact in Canada. Meeting at Port Ar- 
thur, the Presbyterian General As 
sembly of Canada voted to join the 
federation which the Methodists and 
Congregationalists had already ac- 
cepted. The plan was worked out by 
the higher bodies of these churches 
after unity and coéperation had been 
tried in actual practice in Canadian 
towns. The new union, therefore, has 
a basie strength which mere resolu- 
tions eannot give. The Congrega- 
tionalists surrender some, but not 
much, of the freedom of their indi- 
vidual churehes. The Methodists, 
who in Canada have no bishopric, 
surrender nothing but a few bits of 
Arminian theology. The Presbyte- 
rians yield somewhat in the power of 
presbyteries over congregations. All 
three bodies of the united church gain 
immensely in strength and prestige, 
being second only to the Roman Cath- 
olie Church, and more than twice 
outnumbering the semi-official Church 
of England. The three churches 
which make up the United Church are 
all evangelical and Calvinistic in their 
theology. 
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EDUCATION 





President Meiklejohn 


No “ Booster,” He Is Opposed 
By Amherst’s Babbittry 


The only difference between the 
affair at Amherst and the affair at 
Clark is that they have nothing in 
common. President Alexander Meik- 
lejohn of Amherst is a great educa- 
tor. President Wallace W. Atwood 
of Clark is what is known as an 
“authority on geography.” Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn is a liberal. Presi- 
dent Atwood is a reactionary. Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn is opposed by his 
trustees and supported by his student 
body. President Atwood is opposed 
by his student body and supported by 
his trustees. President Meiklejohn 
seems sure to lose his job. President 
Atwood seems sure to keep his. 


But there is a more important dif- 
ference. The affair at Clark is a 
conflict of personalities. The affair 
at Amherst is a conflict of educa- 
tional theories. President Meiklejohn 
was brought to Amherst eleven years 
ago to shake up and revitalize a rap- 
idly decaying College. He was in- 
stalled as a reformer. And he set 
about to reform. He had a definite 
theory of education which he pro- 
ceeded to put into action. That the- 
ory was the theory of education as a 
stimulus to inquiry and speculation 
rather than a mere communication of 
dogma. As it was once expressed by 
Professor W. H. Hamilton (profes- 
sor of economies under Dr. Meikle- 
john), who has just left Amherst: 
“Education by ritual gives slavery 
to those who ery for freedom. The 
man who has been habituated to do- 
ing what another says cannot choose 
worthwhile things for himself to do. 
The man who has fallen into the habit 
of accepting opinions upon authority 
cannot form opinions for himself— 
and the greatest tragedy of all is that 
those who are enslaved by ritual— 
since they have never known freedom 
—do not perceive the nature of their 
own bondage.” 

President Meiklejohn believed that 
his theory could best be realized by 
keeping Ambherst a small College. 
He was, furthermore, inevitably op- 
posed to mediocre teaching. And he 
was against the use of professional 
coaches in college athletics. The re- 
sult was to array against himself 
those older alumni who disapproved 
of his educational ideas and resented 
a system which trained young men to 
ask questions, the teachers whom he 
had been compelled to remove, the 
graduates who thought of their Col- 
lege as a booster thinks of his home 
town and whose ambition was a “big- 


ger, better Amherst,” and the alumni 
of the cheering section variety who 
would rather beat Williams than 
graduate intelligent Bachelors of 
Art. And these elements were power- 
ful and their voice was loud. 

At the centennial in 1921, they suc- 
ceeded in crowding the President out 
of the program of celebration except 
for one speech. But that one speech 
was such a personal triumph for the 
President that his enemies retired. 


When a rumor went abroad that 
the trustees were te ask President 
Meiklejohn for his resignation at the 
commencement this year, there was a 
student blow-up. The Seniors voted 
not to accept diplomas from an in- 
stitution which would dismiss a man 
like Meiklejohn and they sent a com- 
mittee to New York to find out what 
the trustees intended. The junior 
class prepared to leave College in the 
event of the President’s resignation, 
and the lower classes were apparent- 
fy ready to take similar action. But 
the Committee returned and under- 
graduate excitement died down. It 
had been refused an interview in 
New York but promised one at Am- 
herst. In the meantime the oppo- 
nents of the President had allowed it 
to become known that the trustees 
were to base their action upon 
grounds of administrative incapacity 
and lack of tact. 


A few facts appear clearly out of 
the muddle. Most important and the 
foremost: that President Meiklejohn 
is so suecessful as an educational en- 
gineer that no possible criticism can 
be leveled against him upon the 
ground of incompetence in that di- 
rection. The second is that there ex- 
ists a split in the faculty of the Col- 
lege which is due in part at least to 
the methods used by the President. 
The third, that the real basis of op- 
position to the President is hostility 
te his theories of education and his 
liberalism in general. No one who 
has watched the amazing advance in 
prestige of the College since Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn took charge of it, no 
one who contrasts what it is now 
with what it was ten years ago, will 
be satisfied that President Meiklejohn 
is incompetent as an administrator, 
or believe that his lack of tact is the 
reason for his removal. 


No Disease 


H. L. Mencken’s theories of the 
“ American language” met the ridi- 
cule of speakers before the Confer- 
ence of British and American Pro- 
fessors of English at Columbia. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke of Princeton re- 
ferred to the suggestion of an Ameri- 
ean language as being either “a 
specimen of American humor” or “a 
serious enormity.” Dr. F. N. Scott, 


of Michigan, speaking of Mr. Menck- 
en’s translation of the Declaration of 
Independence said: “That Mr. 
Mencken has failed to perceive the 
gulf between the sterile vulgarity of 
his performance and the massive 
dignity of the original, is for Ameri- 
cans net a matter of ridicule, but for 
the hair shirt and the lash, for tears 
of shame and self-abasement.” If 
Dr. Scott really means all that he 
should refrain from reading the 
newspapers. Mr. Mencken’s transla- 
tion may be and undoubtedly is as 
uninspired as all the rest of the prose 
and verse which has been done into 
American, but none of it is worth a 
rhetorical flourish. Mr. Mencken is a 
symptom, not a disease. 


Dr. Goodnow Speaks 

Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, President 
of Johns Hopkins, took occasion in 
his commencement address to plead 
for “academic freedom” in Ameri- 
can universities, and to condemn the 
“recent tendency which has been di- 
rected towards dictating to those who 
teach what they shall and shall not 
teach, and towards excluding from 
text-books matter believed to be ob- 
jectionable.” The Hirshfields and At- 
woods are apparently to have opposi- 
tion they will searcely be able to meet. 


Offensive Volumes 
But so far such remonstrances as 


. that of Dr. Goodnow have not been 


successful in restraining the witch 
hunters. The Adjutant of the Ameri- 
ean Legion in Indiana has had Muz- 
zey’s An American History and 
West’s A History of the American 
People removed from the schools of 
that state upon the ground that the 
books failed to pay proper regard to 
the acts of Americans during the 
Revolution. The learned Adjutant 
based his objections upon reports by 
the Chairman of the Committee on 
Patriotic Education of the Sons of 
the American Revolution. He had 
apparently not examined the offend- 
ing volume, for he stated: “ We have 
no knowledge as to the names of the 
publishers of either book.” 


Impotent Critics 


President MacCracken of Vassar 
questions the accuracy of observa- 
tions as to conditions in the College 
made by Messrs. Ford and Edison. 
He told members of the class of 1923 
that the opinions of both gentlemen, 
while important in their own fields, 
had little significance outside those 
narrow limits. 


ot 
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Hades Up to Date 


Mining companies of Butte, Mont., 
in cooperation with Daniel Harring- 
ton, supervising engineer of the U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines, have reduced tem- 
peratures of over 100 degrees F. in 
low-level workings by as much as 15 
degrees, through scientifie ventilation. 
‘Temperatures in the depths of the 
carth inerease from natural causes, 
but added to this the Butte mines 
have to contend with fires which have 
burned for many years in worked-out 
regions, one continuously since 1889. 
These fires feed on timber and com- 
bustible sulphides, and burning lat- 
erally and vertically, have so heated 
the adjacent rock and air as to render 
the lower veins untenable for human 
beings. 

In the past five years the. Butte 
mines have spent thousands of dol- 
lars in ventilation improvements, 
drilling special shafts, sprinkling 
working faces, installing fans. They 
have increased the flow of fresh air 
several hundred per cent, have made 
it possible to mine copper and other 
metals where ore veins reach a depth 
of more than 5,000 feet and the rock 
temperature is 115 to 120 degrees. 
Practically the whole population of 
Butte (80,060 in boom times) is de- 
pendent on the industry, and the total 
production of the district is now in 
excess of $1,500,000,000, employing 
as many miners as are employed in 
Colorado, Utah and New Mexico com- 
bined. 


Stratton and Edison 


Dr. Samuel Wesley Stratton, for 
22 years director of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, was inaugurated Pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology during commencement 
week at the Boston school. Sharing 
interest with him was Thomas Miller 
Edison, son of the inventor, who was 
graduated from the Institute. 

Dr. Stratton succeeds Dr. Ernest 
Fox Nichols, former President of 
Dartmouth and Director of pure 
science in the Nela Research Labore- 
tories, who served as President of 
Tech for a few months in 1921 but 
was compelled to resign on account 
of ill health. In the interregnum 
the Institute has been administered 
by Elihu Thomson, famed inventor of 
electric welding, who is one of its 
trustees. M. I. T. has specialized in 
electrical engineering and is the chief 
training school for the general staff 
of the industry in America. Stratton 
will cause no break in the succession 
of electric experts He was born in 
1861, educated at the University of 
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Illinois, taught physics at Chicago 
for several years, and was ¢alled to 
Washington in 1901, where he built 
up perhaps the lowest-paid corps of 
first-rank scier ‘ists ever assembled by 
any government. The business of 
the Bureau is to compare and test 
the standards of weight, length, 
power, heat, resistance, ete. used in 
American laboratories, commerce, 
and universities, with the official 
standards of the government. Here 
are kept under glass at even tem- 





© Keystone 


THomas A. EDISON 


““ You never saw a motorman tinkering around 
under hie street-car ”’ 


perature the platinum-iridium bar 
one meter long and the kilogram of 
the same material on which our 
weights and measures are based. 

In Dr. Stratton’s inaugural ad- 
dress on “ The Effect of Seience in 
the Evolution of Industry,” he dem- 
onstrated the economie wisdom of 
generous support for research in 
pure science. He said that the auto- 
motive industry must find a substi- 
tute for gasoline, on which the elder 
Edison commented that the electric 
storage battery has already filled the 
bill. Edison looks for all transpor- 
tation and industry to be electrified : 
“ You never saw a motorman tinker- 
ing around under his street-car! ” 


Signor Marconi Returns 


Guglielmo Marconi, having re- 
turned to London from his two 
months’ experimental cruise in the 
South Atlantic (Time, March 24), 
announced the success of his system 
of “directive wireless telegraphy,” 
which eliminates atmospheric disturb- 
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ances and sends messages to one 
place only. He transmitted messages 
2,250 miles from the Cape Verde 
Islands, using much less power, but 
faster and more cheaply than the or- 
dinary long distance system can send 
from London to Paris. He utilizes 
waves previously unused. “ Wireless 
is still in its infancy,” is his message 
to the world. Marconi now plans 
another trial trip on his yacht Elec- 
tra, off the coast of America. 


“Long Distance Cinema ” 

Movies by radio is the latest 24 
hours’ wonder. The inventor is C. 
Francis Jenkins, of Washington, D. 
C. He has transmitted “ still” pic- 
tures from Washington to Philadel- 
phia, and action pictures from one 
room to an adjoining one. The de- 
vice is somewhat similar to that used 
in “tele-photography,” the light re- 
flected from the pictures being cut 
into innumerable flashes by a “ radio 
eye,” a revolving dise composed of 
many mirrors. The flashes are trans- 
mitted into a photo-electrie cell, which 
transforms them into electrie waves 
to be relayed by wire or radio. The 
receiving apparatus just reverses the 
process. Mr. Jenkins is now working 
to secure longer distance in transmis- 
s10n. 


No Pole Flight 


In Dover, England, Leon Amund- 
sen, brother of Roald (explorer), re- 
ceived a telegram dated Norwick, 
Alaska: “ Trial flight held May 11. 
Result very unsatisfactory. Sorry 
foreed to abandon proposed flight 
[over North Pole]. Have written.” 





MEDICINE 


Tuberculosis at Bay 


Recent progress in knowledge of 
the tubercle bacillus gives color to 
hopes that the deadly little beast may 
in the near future surrender uncondi- 
tionally to the siege of preventive 
medicine. The most interesting med- 
eal news of the week was the an- 
nouncement by Dr. Georges Dreyer, 
professor of pathology at Oxford 
University, of a suecessful method of 
inoculation in tubereulous guinea-pigs 
and other animals. 

Bacteriologists have long used ani- 
lin dyes of various colors to “ stain” 
different species of bacteria, The 
tuberele bacillus does not stain easily, 
but when it does, it clings tenaciously 
to the dye, in spite of immersion in 
alcohol and strong acids, and for this 
reason is called “ acid-fast.’ Non- 
acid-fast bacteria (such as the ty- 
phoid bacillus) yield readily to the 
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“ antibodies ” produced by the in- 
jection of dead bacteria of the same 
disease. But the acid-fast germs are 
encased in or contain fatty cells called 
“lipoids,” which resist digestion when 
injected into the body and thus gen- 
erate no antibodies. Dreyer’s idea is 
to pickle the serum consisting of dead 
tubercle bacilli in formalin, a solution 
of formaldehyde. This eats away the 
fatty cells of the tubercle bacillus, 
which can then be digested by the 
body juices, and calls forth a plenti- 
ful supply of the antibodies when in- 
jected. They in turn attack and de- 
stroy the living germs of the disease. 
Dreyer inoculated three tuberculous 
guinea-pigs with his de-fatted dead 
bacilli. Another pig he did not treat. 
It died, but the three began to im- 
prove immediately, and all signs of 
tuberculosis soon disappeared. 

Dr. P. Fildes and Dr. George T. 
Western, of the London Hospital, 
used the Dreyer treatment on human 
tuberculosis patients with “ benefit 
obviously greater than from any other 
form of treatment in use.” If the 
disease was not too far advanced, the 
patients improved in temperature and 
weight, tuberculous joints cleared up, 
tuberele glands in children diminished, 
ulcerations of lupus (a tuberculous 
skin disease) were healed. Dreyer 
and his colleagues caution against 
premature jubilations, but state that 
results so far are incontrovertible. 

Professor Dreyer is the son of a 
Danish naval captain, and was born 
in Shanghai. He was educated at 
Copenhagen and Oxford, and has 
been a professor at Oxford since 
1907. He is the author of The As- 
sessment of Physical Fitness. 


The Spahlinger treatment for tu- 
berenlosis (Time, April 21) is still 
gaining adherents in Britain. Be- 
yond the fact that it is a serum, little 
is known of its details, nor whether 
it resembles Dreyer’s in principle. 
Spahlinger apparently objects to in- 
vestigation until he can secure finan- 
cial support. It is reported that the 
British Red Cross and the Ministry of 
Health may come to his aid. 


Dr. Wassermann’s new serum 
(Time, March 31) is not a method 
of immunization, like Dr. Dreyer’s, 
but simply a blood test to determine 
the presence of active tuberculosis. 
Combined with a successful specific, 
it might eut the tuberculosis death- 
rate to the vanishing point. 


Recent American experiments have 
approached the tuberculosis problem 
from the chemical rather than the bac- 
teriological side. The calecium-carbon 
inhalation treatment advanced by Dr. 
P. Nolan, of Jeannette, Pa. (Tre, 
May 12), has been criticized by the 


Propaganda Department of the 
American Medical Association, which 
has done valuable work in exposing 
quackery. While not definitely con- 
demning, it finds that Nolan’s “ fib- 
riform” treatment is essentially 
secret in composition, is put forward 
on a basis of inadequate tests, and is 
being commercially exploited in con- 
nection with an instrument sold only 
by the promoter. 


. 


Dr. H. J. Corper, of the National 
Jewish Hospital for Consumptives, 
Denver, has shown experimentally 
that carbon dioxide (earbonie acid 
gas) has an inhibitory effect on the 
growth of tubercle bacilli. 


Wild Cells 

That cancer is caused by a dis- 
turbed electro-chemical balance in the 
cells of the human body is the theory 
presented by Donald C. A. Butts, 
physiological chemist of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Health, 
supported by experimental evidence» 
from rats, and harmonizing with 
what is known of treatments having 
a beneficial effect on cancer. 

All cells in normal health, he be- 
lieves, maintain an equilibrium be- 
tween positive and negative electric 
charges localized in certain parts of 
the cell. When cells are exposed to 
constant irritation, the positive 
charge increases, destroying the bal- 
ance, and stimulating overrapid cell 
reproduction. These cancerous cells 
may become detached and “run 
wild ” through the lymphatie system, 
perhaps starting cancerous growths 
in remote parts of the body. 

Mr. Butts experimented with a 
galvanometer and an electric circuit 
on nearly 200 pairs of rats, one can- 
cerous, the other healthy. The cancer 
tissue acted exactly like the positive 
pole, and the normal rat, the nega- 
tive, in an ordinary dry-cell circuit 
He proved that cancerous tissue has 
an excess of positive charge which 
may be neutralized by the applica- 
tion of an equal negative charge 
This explains why X-ray and radium 
treatment, in which the alpha or posi- 
tive rays are screened off by a lead 
shield, while the beta and gamma 
rays (negative) are allowed to reach 
the diseased tissue, have had good 
results. Colloids of certain elements, 
such as iodine, sulphur, lead, mer- 
cury, have strongly negative charges, 
and several American physicians are 
experimenting with colloidal sulphur, 
while the treatment of Dr. Bell, of 
Liverpool (Timz, June 11), is based 
on colloidal lead. 

Mr. Butts is engaged in cancer re- 
search in the hygienic laboratories of 
the University of Pennsylvania. His 
theories have attracted favorable 


attention from Dr. William H. Wog- 
lom, assistant director of the Crocker 
Laboratory, New York, and other 
cancer experts. 


The longest X-ray treatment for 
cancer on record was given last week 
in Bellevue Hospital, New York, by 
Dr. I. Seth Hirsch. The patient was 
exposed for 56 hours to the maximum 
voltage (250,000) of a high-power 
X-ray machine, concentrated on an 
abdominal cancer in a position where 
surgical treatment was impossible. 
Several weeks will be required to de- 
termine the success of the treatment, 
but the patient’s condition is favor- 
able. 


Dr. William J. Mayo, sailing for 
Europe, where he will receive honor- 
ary degrees at Dublin and Leeds and 
present a paper at an international 
surgical congress in London, stated 
that he knew of no reliable cancer 
cure as yet. Few things are improb- 
able in surgery, he said, but further 
research into the nature and cause of 
caneer is prerequisite. The apparent 
increase in cancer, he believes, is due 
partly to the lengthened span of life, 
as cancer is essentially a disease of 
middle and old age. 


A Suffocating Thymus 

A three-days-old baby, unable to 
breathe, and kept alive by artificial 
respiration of oxygen, was saved at 
the New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children when X-ray treatment 
to reduce an abnormal thymus gland 
was applied under the direction of 
Dr. Mary Halton. The thymus is a 
small ductless gland situated at the 
base of the neck, whose functions are 
imperfectly understood, though its 
secretion or “hormone” is believed 
to influence children’s growth and 
bone formation. It is present in chil- 
dren from before birth until puberty. 

In the present case the thymus was 
found by X-ray to be much enlarged, 
and appeared to interfere with the 
breathing. X-ray applications with- 
ered the gland, and in a few hours 
the baby breathed normally. Physi- 
cians are interested in the theory that 
thymus abnormality may be a possi- 
ble cause of the death of “blue 
babies ” immediately after birth. 


No Mean Goal 

A thorough physical examination 
for every man, woman and child in 
the United States once a year on his 
birthday is the goal set by the Na- 
tional Health Council, which will 
open a year’s campaign on July 4 for 
health examinations to forestall dis- 
ease. The Council has the backing of 


| the organized medical profession. 
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“ Anti-British Yarns ” 


The Times of London comments 
upon the virulent Anglophobia cam- 
paign being carried out by William 
Randolph Hearst and Mayor Hylan 
in the United States. The article is 
against a document by David Hirsh- 
field, “ The Mayor’s Would-be War- 
wick,” published in the Hearst press, 
to the effect “that there is a conspir- 
acy in Great Britain and America to 
make the United States again part 
of the British Empire.” Mr. Hirsh- 
field points to eight histories which 
he describes as British propaganda, 
designed to belittle patriots of Revo- 
lutionary days and to show “ that the 
American Revolution was merely a 
civil war between English people on 
on both sides and their German 
King.” Institutions formed to im- 
prove relations between the United 
States and Great Britain are a spe- 
¢ial point of attack in Mr. Hirsh- 
field’s sereed. 

Says The Times: “All these vapor- 
ings would have but little importance 
if the publication of them were lim- 
ited to New York City, but through 
the Hearst newspapers they will go 
all over the United States and be read 
by some thirty million persons, of 
whom the vast majority are too ill- 
informed to suspect their truth.” 


John Bull 


If there is an Anglophobe press in 
this country, there is also an Amer- 
icophobe press in England, and in 
some respects they offer a striking 
parallel. John Bull, British weekly, 
formerly edited by Horatio Bottom- 
ley, is perhaps the best example of 
the Americophobe demagogophile 
paper. 

It poses, of course, as the great 
friend of the People. Horatio Bot- 
tomley, its notorious editor, led many 
“patriotic” and “ humanitarian ” 
enterprises during the war, and 
finally went to prison for peculations 
of their funds. But John Bull goes 
on with all the devices of American 
yellow journalism and a few master 
touches of its own. The contents of 
its eurrent number includes: “ The 
World, the Flesh and the Devil” (tab- 
loid editorials), “ Who Shields the 
Wicked Woman,” “Houses Ex- 
changed for Girls,’ “Candid Com- 
munications” (open letters from 
John Bull to his friends and 
enemies), “Human Documents” 
(an enlarged and unexpurgated ver- 
sion of Beatrice Fairfax). 

Excerpts: 

q “That prurient Hungarian scoun- 
drel, Moritz Herman Foxter, who is 





managing director of the Oxford 
Pleating Company.” 

q“ That flatulent financier, Lord 
Haldon.” 

@ “Queenie Gerald [the ‘ wicked 
woman’],.... She is not quite the 
same insolent and brazen harpy she 
was. . . . She not only revels in 
lust and vice, but in many other forms 
of misconduct.” 

@ The story of a real estate agent, 
Mr. J. Lowrison, of No. 7 Goldsmith 
Square, Stoke Newington, who wrote: 
“Tf you will help me in finding a 
young wife—TI will help you in get- 





Foxy GRANDPA 
Has dotage o’ertaken him? 


ting a house.” Specifications for the 


young lady: “ About 30, short, dark, 
domesticated.” 

Best of all, perhaps, are “ Human 
Documents ” — letters (for which 
John Bull pays 10 shillings apiece) 
and answers by “ Humanist.” 

Some of the troubles on which 
Humanist gives advice: 

@“T have been in holy orders for 
half a century. Soon after ordina- 
tion I began to take an interest in the 
higher criticism and have imbibed its 
views to the extent that the Apostles’ 
Creed no longer appeals to me and I 
recite it mechanically. Ag 

@ “My father was a rich woollen 
merchant, but owing to a certain 
youthful folly with a girl of fifteen I 
was sent abroad. He allowed me 
£400 a year and on his death that was 
increased to £600. . . .” (Hu- 
manist answered: “My opinion is 
that £600 a year is exactly £600 a 
year too much for you.”) 

«“T have been engaged for over a 
year to a man whom I care for very 
much, and we are to be married this 





year. When I was only 19 a man 
came into my life. * * *” (Hu- 
manist replied: “Some secrets are 
a person’s very own and [ think this 
is one of them.’’) : 
q “ My wife is a very cold and hard 
woman. She bullies me be- 
fore my friends. .” (Human- 
ist asked: “Have you done any- 
thing to cause your wife to act like 
this? ”’) 

@ “ For ten years I have been secre- 
tary to a woman with whom I have 
been and still am in love. It is not 
necessary to say any more about our 
association. ”” (“I don’t think 
[I should worry,’ Humanist ad- 
vised. ) 


“ Foxy” Degraded 

Foxy Grandpa is back in the pa- 
pers! Newspaper readers of a gen- 
eration ago remember him weil—a 
lusty old fellow who vied with Bus- 
ter Brown and the eternal Katzen- 
jammer Kids for Sunday morning 
popularity by consistently out-prae- 
tical-joking his two exceedingly ac 
tive, if somewhat stupid, grandsons. 

His last appearance as a regular 
colored comic feature was about 1913. 
Now he is back—but he is no longer 
the virile Grandpa that he used to be. 
Enlisted by the King Features Syn- 
dicate, Ine. (Great Britain Rights 
Reserved), “ Foxy ” appears—not in 
comic strips—but in Sunday maga- 
zine “feature” stories in company 
with one “ Bobby ” (aged about four) 
and “Bunny” (a dressed-up rabbit, 
offspring of some bed-time tale). 

Last Sunday “ Foxy’s” most ex- 
citing exploit was to row a boat—the 
Sally Ann—around a small lake 
while Bobby and Bunny rescued two 
darling little fawns who had been 
chased into the water by a band of 
wicked coyotes! 


No Journalese Here 

In Chieago Mrs. Julia Prybylski 
and Mrs. Violet Lenz each claimed to 
be the mother of Leona Felicia, aged 
five. The case went to court and the 
judge awarded the child to Mrs. 
Prybylski. 

To The New York Times and sev- 
eral of the other papers which pub- 
lished the story, praise is due. They 
did not mention Solomon, King of 
Israel. 


For Liberals Only 


That favorite sport of American 
journalism — straw balloting — at- 
tracted another foilower, The New 
Republic. 

“Liberals,” said The New Repub- 
tic, “ what do you want? . . . Both 
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old parties are intellectually bank- 
rupt, twin ghosts, empty of mean- 
ing, devoid of eonviction—the outs 
and the ins. Somebody, some day, 
is going to blow them into new life 
—or into smithereens.” 

Liberals are asked: How do you 
feel toward the League? A third 
party? Publicly owned mines? Pub- 
licly owned railroads? Whom do you 
favor for President on a third party 
ticket? On a regular party ticket? 

Two pertinent questions are omit- 
ted: 1) What is a Liberal? 2) 
Who does not call himself a Liberal? 


Propaganda? 

Editorially the New York Tribune 
referred to The Yale Review as “ that 
best of all American magazines.” 
The Tribune is owned by Ogden Reid, 
Yale 1904, and is edited by Julian S. 
Mason, Yale 1898. 
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A General Cleaning 


The Three Exchanges Plan Re- 
forms—Past History 


“ Testify or get out,” was the edict 
which the New York Stock Exchange 
and the Curb Market gave to their 
members last week. Recent expo- 
sures of fraud on the part of stock- 
brokers (notably the case of E. M. 
Fuller & Co. of the Consolidated 
Stock Exchange) led to the attempt 
to “clean up” the exchanges. The 
Consolidated Stock Exchange is the 
one most vitally concerned, but the 
others are taking the cleaning up on 
their own shoulders. 

The Attorney General’s office, how- 
ever, is not satisfied with the action 
thus far taken. These Federal 
authorities want all three exchanges 
to order their members not only to 
testify but to waive immunity from 
prosecution or to face expulsion from 
the exchanges. The members of the 
“Big Board,” as the New York Stock 
Exchange is familiarly known, have 


considered removing their tickers’ 


from the Consolidated, but their 
legal right to do so is questionable. 

At a meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Consolidated Exchange 
it was believed that reforms would be 
inaugurated: 1) that its members 
would be ordered to waive immunity, 
as W. S. Silkworth, its President, 
promised the Attorney General’s 
office; 2) that Mr. Silkworth would 
resign the Presidency; 3) that the 
Consolidated would be “ reorganized” 
according to a plan drawn up by its 
attorneys. 


The stock market in New York, 
created after the Revolutionary War 
to deal primarily in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, consisted originally of a 
dozen or more brokers, who used to 
gather under an old buttonwood tree 
then standing in lower Wall Street. 
In 1817 the more substantial of these 


brokers organized an _ association 
known as “ The New York Stock and 
Exchange Board,” and hired a see- 
ond-story room in Wall Street. In 
the course of the following century 
this organization shortened its name 
to “New York Stock Exchange,” ex- 
panded its membership to 1,100, built 
a splendid marble building for itself, 
and became not only the leading mar- 
ket for American securities, but a 
great international market as well. 


The Exchange became in time very 
particular as to the sort of securities 
which it allowed to be sold upon its 
floor. Accordingly another security 
market became necessary, where 
issues not “ listed on the Exchange” 
could be dealt in. This need was sup- 
plied during the Civil War by an 
open-air market which assembled 
daily in Broad Street, and which, 
with its finger signals and turbulent 
excitement, was for years one of the 
sights of New York. Because of its 
open-air character, this “ Curb Mar- 
ket,” as it came to be called, utterly 
lacked the severe disciplinary regula- 
tion for which the Stock Exchange 
was noted, and while economically an 
essential part of financial machinery, 
its ethical tone was distinctly low. 

In 1921, however, the better ele- 
ment of Curb traders and brokers 
erected a building for themselves and 
moved indoors, much as the Stock Ex- 
change had done over a century be- 
fore. This indoor meeting place 
enabled the New York Curb Associa- 
tion for.the first time in its history 
to punish its members for unethical 
practices by expelling them. The 
recent and laudable attempt of the 
Curb Market to put down fraud or 
dishonesty among its members has 
borne highly successful results. 


Both the “Big Board” and the 
Curb Market are indispensable parts 
of the national financial machinery. 
There is, however, a third trading 
center in New York—the Consoli- 
dated Stock Exchange. This organ- 
ization developed in comparatively 
recent years by the merging of sev- 
eral small security exchanges with 
the one time Petroleum Exchange. 
The latter had, like other commodity 
exchanges, been granted the use of 
a New York Stock Exchange ticker 
When the legitimate business in crude 
oil updn it came to an end, and the 
business in mainly rubbish shares 
proved insufficient as a source of in- 
come, its members resorted to the ex- 
pedient of trading on the “Big 
Board ” quotations. 


The Current Situation 


The expected quiet of late Spring 
has descended upon the markets, and 
prices cannot be said to have shown 
any really significant changes during 
the past week. Most sensational of the 
happenings in the financial markets 
has been the fall of the mark to an- 
other low record for all time, although 
after the record output of nearly one 
trillion paper marks in a single week, 
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this development is not illogical. As 
bearing upon the general situation, 
probably the most important happen- 
ing has been the establishment for the 
thd successive month of an import 
surplus in our foreign trade of May, 
amounting to $51,000,000. This indi- 
cates that the long expected flood of 
foreign goods in our markets has be- 
gun, and that local manufacturers 
had best proceed with caution under 
our higher costs of production. The 
stock market, as if also motivated by 
a similar instinct for caution, has 
continued to decline irregularly. 


New Cotton Standards 


The Fulmer Act, passed by Con- 
gress during the closing hours of the 
last session, made compulsory a new 
set of standards for grading cotton 
in all interstate and foreign transac- 
tions. In alarm, the representatives 
of the principal European cotton 
markets hastened to Washington, be- 
ing in doubt as to the effect of this 
new law upon their interests. Despite 
the eurt and bureaucratic manner in 
which the law was passed, however, 
its outcome seems likely to prove ben- 
eficial to every one. The standards, 
which are now due to be followed 
all over the world, relate espe- 
cially to discoloration, amount of for- 
eign matter contained and care used 
in preparation for market; they were 
drawn up, not by the Government, 
but by a committee from the Ameri- 
can cotton trade, and have now been 
approved by the foreign representa- 
tives in Washington. The grades 
comprise nine of white cotton and 
eleven of stained cotton. The new 
standards have been recommended 
for adoption by the European cotton 
exchanges by the foreign representa- 
tives, and it is anticipated that soon 
they will be recognized throughout 
the world. The establishment of such 
a universally followed grading system 
should effect considerable conven- 
iences and economies’ generally 
throughout the cotton business. 


Par Collections 

In the South, much of the smaller 
banks’ income has always been de- 
rived from changes upon checks 
entrusted to it for collection. One of 
the main aims of the Federal Reserve 
system has always been to eliminate 
such tariffs, and to establish a uni- 
form practice throughout the country 
of clearing all checks at par as far as 
possible. The tenacity with which the 
Southern bankers have clung to their 
collection charges for out-of-town ex- 
change has provided most of the pro- 
test against the Reserve system below 
the Mason and Dixon line. Such 
charges have proved, however, a bur- 
den and a nuisance to American busi- 
ness, and sentiment in general is with 
the Reserve in its par collection cam- 
paign. Recently, the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, in its conven- 
tion report, endorsed the stand taken 
upon this subject by the Reserve sys- 
tem. 


GRAND SALE OF 
SUMMER BEDDING PLANTS 
at WHOLESALE; FOR 
FLOWERBEDS and 
WINDOWBOXES 


1. Big geraniums and cannas in all 
colors, $1.25 per dozen, worth $2 


regularly. 

2. Any 100 of following for $5.00, 
any 15, $1: Fringed Petunias, Agera- 
tum, Salvias, Coleus, Lobelias, 
l‘uchsias, Heliotropes, White Alys- 
sum, Fine Asters in all colors, bed- 
ding Begonias in all colors, Boston 
yellow and white Daisies, Mammoth 
Verbenas, Zinnias, Calendulas, Nico- 
tianas, Marigolds, both dwarf and 
tall, dwarf and tall Nasturtiums, 


Scabiosas, Phlox, Cosmos, Blue Corn- 
flowers, Sweet Sultans, Dusty Miller, 


White Feverfew, Double Stocks, 
German Ivy, English Ivy, Icepinks, 
Vincas, Thunbergias, Kenilworth 
Ivy, and these old-fashioned gar- 
den favorites: Delphiniums, Phlox, 
Coreopsis, Gaillardias, Scabiosa, Iris, 
Hemerocallis, Rudbeckias, Helian- 
thus, etc. 

3. Big 4 yr. old H. T. Roses such 
as Ophelia, Columbia, etc., 50c. each, 
$5 per dozen. 

4. 100 asstd. vegetable plants $1, 
incl. cabbage, tomato, sweet pepper, 
egg, lettuce, cauliflower, sweet potato, 
celery, etc. 


CAN SHIP ALL ABOVE AT ONCE 


THE HARLOWARDEN GARDENS 


DEPT. T, GREENPORT, N. Y. 





Provide for Life’s 


and share alike. 


the right of commutation at age 30. 
girls—income to continue for life and at their death, 
principal to be paid their estates. 


$10,000—-EDUCATIONAL FUND for children. 
$10,000—CASH to wife for contingencies, i. e., sickness, etc. 
$5,000—CLEAN UP FUND to take care of any outstanding 


obligations, i. e., doctors, notes, mortgages, taxes, etc. ‘ 


GEORGE INGRAM ; e 


LIFE INSURANCE ESTATES 


For rent furnished 


garage, stable. 


publication. 


same—Vanderbilt 7598. 


BE SPECIFIC 


Certain Contingencies 
by . 


Specifically Assigning Your Life Insurance 


FOR EXAMPLE 


$100,000—LIFE TRUST—Income to wife during her life. At 
her death, income to continue to children, share 


In the case of boys—provide 
In the case of 


s* 





“Lady Cove House,” Fal- 
mouth Foreside, on Casco Bay, 
(near Portland) Maine. Mod- 
ern. Designed by A. W. Long- 
fellow. 11 bedrooms, 4 baths, 
Season $1,200. 


George Woodward, North 
American Building, Phila- 
delphia. 


On July Ist 


TIME, the Weekly News- 
Magazine, will move into 
larger quarters at 236 East 
39th Street, New York. 


The chanye of location is 
necessitated by _ greater 
space requirements due to 
the rapid growth of the 


’ The telephone number remains the 






















































































SEND FOR OUR 
i BOOKLET—T 





Harr C. LEE & C 


TIME will meet you every week at 
the appointed place. 


Two months $1 (includes postage.) 


Do you know 
that a general weakness in most 
rackets is found at the throat? 
The glued joints loosen with 
play, moisture creeps in, and 
the throat cracks open. 





The Spalding Patented Lamin- 
ated Throat strengthens the 
throat by binding together all 
the joints and sealing themtight. 


The throat of a Spalding Lam- 
inated Racket cannot crack 
open, either in play or in re- 
stringing. It is the strongest 
known racket construction. 


“Spalding” Laminated Throat 

Autographs. Ea., $13.50 
Strung with Permatite. Ea., $15 
Other rackets.. . $3 to $12 














A CAPTIVE 
PRACTICE 
GOLF BALL 
THAT 
RETURNS 
WHEN HIT 


Improving the game of 
many golfers. - $1.25 












()) Bd 
No- FORE. 


10 WARREN ST., NEW YORK CITY e 














Going to Europe? 
Send us 





your itinerary and 
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Aerial Approaches 

Since the normal methods of 
ebristening seem not wholly proper 
when applied to a golf course, the 
Olympia Country Club, Chicago, will 
open its newest course in a manner 
at onee fitting and unique. They 
propose to present an aeroplane golf 
match. Two flyers will drop balls 
from the air as near the hole as pos- 
sible. Then their team representa- 
tives on the greens will hole out the 
aerial approaches with their putters. 
The oceasion marks the opening of 
the fourth eighteen at Olympia, mak- 
ing it the largest club in the world. 


The G reatest Golf 


Revealing in the final 18 holes 
what was probably the greatest golf 
ever played by a woman, Alexa 
Stirling took the Metropolitan Cham- 
pionship (New York) from Mrs. G. 
M. Heckscher, 11 and 9. Miss Stir- 
ling went out in 36, even par, and 





@ Paul Thompson 
Miss ALEXA STIRLING 


“ Probably the greatest golf ever played by a 
woman ”’ 


sank her final putt coming home for 
a 40. The 76 broke Glenna Collett’s 
record for the difficult Westchester- 
Biltmore course by two strokes. Her 
brilliance indieates that she is ready 
to assume again the American cham- 
pionship, which she laid at the feet 
of Miss Hollins three years ago. 


A Single Stroke 

Sunset at Troon, Scotland, on 
June 15 found A. G. Havers the 
winner by one stroke of the British 
open golf championship. That stroke 
separated him from Walter Hagen, 
title-holder. Third place went to 
MacDonald Smith of California; 
fourth, to Joe Kirkwood, Australian- 
born American. 

A notable feature was the failure 


of the “Old Guard” of British golf- 
ers—Vardon, Ray, Braid, Mitchell, 
Duncan—to figure even feebly in the 
fight to win back for England the 
title that Jock Hutchinson and Wal- 
ter Hagen had carried back with 
them across the ocean for two suc- 
cessive years. 

A. G. Havers won his laurels by 
steadiness, with four 73’s and a 76. 
He recently succeeded Sandy Herd 
as the professional at Coome Hill 
Club near London, though still in his 
early twenties. At 14 he broke the 
record for the Royal Norwich Course 
and two years later qualified for the 
open championship. 

Honors for individual brilliance 
were split by MacDonald Smith and 
Joe Kirkwood, who broke the course 
record with 69’s the second morning. 
Gene Sarazen, American open cham- 
pion, played himself out of the 
tournament by a single stroke in the 
qualifying rounds. 


Turks 


Preparations are under way, ac- 
cording to advices from the Bos- 
phorus, to enter a powerful team of 
Turkish athletes in the Olympic 
Games. Several of these trophy 
hunters were trained as undergradu- 
ates at Robert College, Constan- 
tinople. 


The First Ball Game 

Wesleyan University (Middletown 
Conn.) awarded a varsity “W” 
to a 75-year-old athlete. The recipi- 
ent of the honor was Dr. Stephen 
Henry Olin, acting President of the 
University. Dr. Olin played on the 
Wesleyan team which met Yale in 
what was said to be the first inter- 
collegiate baseball game. But varsity 
letters had not yet entered the college 
athletic systems of 1865. 


Modest Hussey 

Stuyvesant High School, Manhat- 
tan, tells a tale of Frank Hussey’s 
refusals to appear at school follow- 
ing the day he ran the hundred yard 
dash in 9 3/5 seconds, tying the 
world’s record. Hussey was diffident 
of publicity. He even dodged out of 
an invitation to be patronized for 
his accomplishment in City Hall by 
the Mayor of New York. 

Despite his five interscholastie and 
one world’s record, he has not yet 
succumbed to the glare of the spot- 
light. Would that America could 
boast more champions thus fitted for 
their honors personally as well as 
physically. 


That Senegalese 

Battling Siki, Negro heavyweight, 
grows stranger week by week. Tex 
Rickard queried the Senegalese by 
eable on his terms for a bout with 
Kid Norfolk in America. Siki’s re- 
sponse named such an enormous fig- 
ure that even the expansive Rickard 
held up his hands in horror. 

A day or two later Siki fouled 
Morelle, middleweight champion of 
Franee, in the sixth round of a fight 
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in Paris. When Morelle went down 
Siki was so ignorant of the ethies of 
his profession that he began bowing 
to the crowd under the impression 
that he had scored a clean knockout. 
It took the referee some time to con- 
vince him that the foul blow had 
ended the fight—in Morelle’s favor. 


The Intentional Pass 


The man who writes the dispatches 
signed by Babe Ruth for the Christy 
Walsh News Syndicate stepped for- 
ward with a noteworthy suggestion. 

Said he (speaking of the “ inten- 
tional base on balls”): “ I’ve had an 
idea about this whole business buz- 
zing around my head for some time, 
and I wonder if it would work out. 
é Suppose the pitcher passes a 
man. It is agreed, to begin with, that 
every player ought to have the same 
chance at the bat. Why couldn’t an- 
other man be put on first to run for 
him while he stays at the plate?” 

Such a move as Ruth’s impersona- 
tor suggests would undoubtedly prove 
pleasing to the majority of specta- 
tors. 


Villa-Wilde 

Pancho Villa of the Island of 
Panay in the Philippines beeame 
flyweight boxing champion of the 
world by knocking out Jimmy Wilde, 
Britisher, in New York (in the sev- 
enth round). Next day Wilde was 
spoken of in the public prints as 
“the bravest little man who ever held 
a ring title.” 


. 


Shelby Breathes 


The Dempsey-Gibbons fight at 
Shelby, Mont., caved in suddenly last 
week and for a’ time experts declared 
that it was all over but the “TI told 
you so’s.” Montana business men, 
however, were quick to proffer their 
bank accounts and Jack Dempsey re- 
ceived his second $100,000 install- 
ment. Shelby breathed again. 

The temporary inability of the 
promoters to meet their obligations 
was due to a national apathy in the 
purchase of tickets for the fight. Al- 
though the advance sale has been 
ballyhooed as amounting to $700,000, 
actual inspection of accounts showed 
less than $40,000 in the eredit col- 
umns. Indications are that the fight 
will draw meagerly and that Mon- 
tana will have to collect reparations 
from every state in the Union to pull 
itself out of the hole. 

Meanwhile Dempsey has received 
$200,000 in cash and has no worry. 


New World’s Records 


@ Dido, foxhound of Midlothian, 
Va., gave birth to 26 puppiés in a 
single litter. Experts declare the in- 
teresting event breaks the existing 
record by 10 puppies. 

@65 yard dash—Harold “ Boots” 
Lever, University of Pennsylvania, 
6 8/10 see. 

75 yard dash—Harold Lever, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 7 5/10 sec. 





AERONAUTICS 





World’s Largest Plane 

The Barling Bomber is being as- 
sembled by the Army Air Service at 
McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. It has 
a wing spread of 120 feet, a height 
of 28 feet, measures 65 feet from 
nose to tail. Fully loaded, the bomb- 
er weighs 20 tons, is propelled by six 
Liberty motors with a total of 2,400 
horse-power, dwarfs every airplane 
built up to this day. To keep the 
dimensions within reasonable limits, 
three wings are used to give the enor- 
mous e¢arrying capacity required. 
The plane represents an investment 
of half-a-million dollars, and since 
the first flight of a machine is always 
an experiment, the pilot has consid- 
erable responsibility—one false man- 
euver may spell a tremendous disas- 
ter. The plane has a great military 
interest apart from its gigantic size, 
us it will carry a bomb 4 tons in 
weight, the biggest ever raised in the 
vir. According to the designer such 
a bomb dropped in the center of a 
city will dig a crater 50 feet in diam- 
eter and destroy or damage all build- 
ings within half a mile radius. The 
plane with an efficient erew will thus 
be the most formidable offensive wea- 
pon ever devised. 


Anaesthetic Wartare 

Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, a British 
General Staff officer, speaking before 
an audience of London physicians 
painted an unpleasant picture of 
aerial warfare. The purpose of the 
lecture was to prepare medical men 
for coping with tens of thousands of 
gas cases, and to popularize methods 
of self-protection among the civilian 
population. Five hundred airplanes 
could capture London by anaesthe- 
tizing the entire population—if the 
attacking fleet were humane enough 
to avoid poison gas. When the mat- 
ter-of-fact British seriously consider 
such possibilities, there is little doubt 
that the next phase of aevial warfare 
might spell the destruction of eivili- 
zation. 


Modern Mailplane 

The British postal authorities are 
preparing specifications for an en- 
tirely new type of mailplane, em- 
bodying every improvement based on 
the last four years of commercial 
flying. The plane will be built entire- 
ly of metal, and will fly without re- 
fuelling for 24 hours, covering ap- 
proximately 2,000 miles. <A great 
mail chamber is provided where ex- 
pert sorters will do their work just 
as in a railway mail coach, and sleep 
ing quarters for night flying are also 
included. An automatie balancing 
device will give the necessary stabil- 
ity when flying at night or in fog or 
eloud. While the specifications are 
difficult to meet, they are neither 
radical_nor impossible and the con- 


























Do you want your oppo- 
nent to play the odd? 







If so, use the Silver King—the 
ball that flies straighter and car- 
ries farther than any other golf 
ball. 





















Silver King can be had in either 
the Mesh Marking, as illustrated, 
or the New Recess (another Silver 
King triumph): Blue Line for 
hard hitters, Red for medium, and 
Yellow, a larger ball, for play 
where lies are uncertain. 













Price $1.00 each 
$12.00 per dozen 







Other Wanamaker 
Golf Balls 

Blue Radio 

For every for the golfer 


who wants 


 eeelinlg 8 more distance. 
game—dcurabdlé, An accurate 


well balanced and far-carry- 
and true. Price, ing ball. Price, 
75c—$9.00 doz. 75c—$9.00 doz. 


Wonder Ball 
A new marking 

exceptional 
trueness in 
flight — extra 
length—unusual 
durability. 
Price, 75c- 


$9.00 doz. 
Red Flash 


For the average 






Radio Crown 









stroke in the 































Taplow 
(Recessed) 
Standard in size 
and weight, 
accurate putting with lasting 
must make up cover and good 
distance. Also 
‘ mesh Taplow 
tance. Price, floater. Price, 
65c-—$7.80 doz. 50c—$6.00 doz. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 








hitter, whose 








for loss in dis- 
























Sole national wholesale Dis 
tributor of Silver King Gols 
Balls, and our own eaclusive 
group—Blue Radio, Radio Crown, 
Wonder Ball, Mystery, Red Flash 
and Taplow—ceovering every type 
of golfer. 



























“From Cover 
to Cover”’— 


“TIME represents about five 
good magazines in one, and the 
most important point is that the 
subscriber is actually able to 
read all of each issue. There are 
very few lines which haven’t some 
worth-while facts in them.”’— 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



























“TI thoroughly enjoy your pe- 
riodical and read it from stem to 
stern.”—Cooperstown, N. Y. 


“In the short time it took me 
to read it—and I did read it from 
cover to cover—I _ thoroughly 
posted myself on what has been 
going on.”—Garden City, L. L., 
New York. 


“T read it all the way through 
with the greatest interest.”— 
New Haven, Conn. 


“It is the only magazine I 
know of which I can read from 
cover to cover and hold my in- 
terest right through.”—Boston, 
Mass. 


“T find Time quite a departure 
in the news-magazine field, and 
thoroughly enjoyable, and the 
only one I read from cover to 
cover.” —Anniston, Ala. 















“TIME is most excellent. We 
read it from cover to cover every 
week.”—Central Point, Ore. 


“From your excellent portrait 
studies to the advertisement on 
the rear cover, I find Trme of the 
greatest interest.”—Portland, Me. 



























“T have read the issues from 
cover to cover and find it an ex- 
cellent review of current news 
and at the same time not dry, as 
such stuff is apt to be.”—New 
York City. 






“It is the only magazine of the 
many that come to my desk that 
is read from cover to cover, with 
the possible exception of the 
Lidsewods "Albuquerque, N. M. 


“TI have read straight through 
each issue of TIME and have yet 
to find anything in it I did not 
consider interestingly presented 
and worth-while.”’ — Waterbury, 
Conn, 


“TI never consider filing my 
copy of Time away until I have 
read it from cover to cover.”— 
Portland, Ore. 

















struction of such a mailplane will be 
of inestimable value in commercial 
aviation. 


The Langley 


At the Washington Navy Yard, 
President Harding, members of the 
Cabinet and prominent naval officers 
inspected the Langley, the navy’s 
sole aircraft carrier. The party was 
transported in the great airplane ele- 
vators from one deck to the other, 
and the President inspected with 
much interest the “fiddle strings” 
landing gear used to halt the air- 
planes when alighting on the upper 
deck. As a result of his visit, Mr. 
Harding is said to be more strongly 
than ever in favor of converting some 
of the navy’s battle cruisers into air- 
craft carriers. 





MILESTONES 


Engaged.’ Gordon Stevenson, the 
artist, to Miss Candace Hewitt, a 
granddaughter of the late Abram 
S. - a one time Mayor of New 
York. 


Engaged. Baron James Henri de 
Rothschild, “ handsome, young bank- 
er,” who has been studying in Amer- 
ica, to Mile. Claudia Dupont, French 
débutante. (A $500,000 breach of 
promise suit instituted by Mlle. 
Marie Porquet against Baron de 
Rothschild in the New York Supreme 
Court has been withdrawn.) 


Engaged. Miss Ruth Bryan 
Owen, 18, granddaughter of William 
Jennings Bryan, to William Meeker, 
19, of Baltimore. 


Engaged. Miss Pearl Ginsberg 
(“ Pearl Shepard ”), motion picture 
actress, to Prince Mohammed Ali 
Ibrahim, heir to the Egyptian throne. 
Accompanied by her mother, Miss 
Ginsberg and the Prince sailed on 
the Aquitania with the intention of 
being married in Alexandria, if they 
obtain King Fuad’s approval. 





° . 6 

Engaged. Baroness Marie von 
Friedlander-Fuld von Kuhlmann, 
one of the greatest pre-war German 
heiresses and divoreed wife of the 
Foreign Minister (von Kuhlmann) 
who signed the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, to Erich Goldschmidt-Roths- 
child, scion of the only remaining 
German branch of the Rothschild 
family. 

Married. Miss Louisa Ruth Hoar, 
step-daughter of Frederick H. Gil- 
lett, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and granddaughter of the 
late Senator George F. Hoar of 
Massachusetts, to Christopher La 
Farge of New York, grandson of the 
late John La Farge, artist, and 
great-grandson of Commodore Oli- 
ver Hazard Perry. Among the 
guests (in Washington) were the 
President of the United States and 
Mrs. Harding. 


Married. Fraulein Charlotte 
Tauscher, only daughter of Mme. 
Johanna Gadski Tauscher, opera 
singer, and Hans Tauscher, to Ernst 
Adolphus Busch, grandnephew of the 
late Adolphus Busch, of St. Louis, 
at Berlin. 


Married. Ex-Senator Richard F. 
Pettigrew, 75, to Mrs. Roberta 
Smith, 50, of Chicago, at New York. 
The marriage took place last Febru- 
ary, but was not announced until re- 
cently “for personal reasons.” Said 
Mrs. Pettigrew: “So long as people 
are talking so much, I guess we may 
as well tell it.” 


Married. Fraulein Amalie Ebert, 
only daughter of the President of 
Germany, to Dr. Wilhelm Jaenecke, 
attaché of the German Foreign Of- 
fice, at Berlin. Frau Jaenecke plans 
to continue her studies to qualify 
herself as a librarian at the munic- 
ipal library at Charlottenburg. 


_ Married. Lieutenant Oakley G. 
Kelly, who, with Lieutenant John A. 
Macready, made the coast-to-coast 
non-stop airplane flight, to Miss 
Mary M. Watson, at Washington. 

Lieutenant Macready was married 
soon after the flight to Miss Nellie 
Jay Turner (TIME, May 19). 


Married. Miss Bernice Hart, act- 
ress, who was recently prominent in 
Bombo, to Harold Bridgman, Cap- 
tain of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Polo Team. They eloped. 


_Married. Lady Mary Cambridge, 
niece of Queen Mary of England, to 
Henry Hugh Arthur Fitzroy Somer- 
~ Marquis of Worcester, at Lon- 
don. 


_ Sued for Divorce. Harry A. Will- 
iams, Jr., real estate broker of Nor- 
folk, Va., by Mrs. Marthena Harri- 
son Williams, who was born in the 
White House during the incumbency 
of her grandfather, the late Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison. 

Died. General Luis Terrazas, 93, 
at Chihuahua City, Mexico. As an 
officer of the staff of Benito Juarez, 
liberator and one time President of 
Mexico, he fought against Apache 
and Comanche invaders, and cap- 
tured Chihuahua City from native 
troops commanded by the French. 
One of the greatest Mexican cattle 
kings, with wealth estimated at $40,- 
000,000, he lost most of his fortune 
in the Villa Revolution. Part of his 
six years’ exile he spent as a guest 
of the then Senator Albert B. Fall, 
at El Paso. ot} 


Died. Lieutenant General Oscar 
von Chelius, 64, quondam Adjutant 
General to Wilhelm II, in Bavaria. 


e © . 

Died. John McParland, 55, Presi- 

dent of the International Typograph- 

ical Union, of heart disease, at In- 
dianapolis. 


7 . . 


Died. Ex-Premier Alexander 
Stambuliski, of Bulgaria. (See p. 11.) 

Died. Maurice Hewlett, 62, novel- 
ist, authority on heraldry, of pneu- 
monia, at Broadchalke, Salisbury, 
England. Among his famous books 
are The Forest Lovers, Richard Yea- 
and-Nay, The Queen’s Quair. 


Died. Dr. Arthur Looss, 62, at 
Giessen, Germany, former professor 
of parasitology and biology at the 
University of Cairo, who first scien- 
tifically described the hook-worm, 
Ancylostoma duodenale. 
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IMAGINARY 


(During the Past Week the Presse Gave Hatensive Publicity to the Following Men 


INTERVIEWS 


and Women. Let Hach Haplain to You Why Hie Name Appeared in the Headlines.) 














George V: “ Accompanied by my 
wife, 1 paid a visit to a new ma- 
ternity wing of Queen Mary’s Hos- 

ital in the poor district of London. 

hen I stooped to rock the cradle 
of one of my tiniest subjects, the 
nurse in charge hurried up to me 
and said politely: ‘We don’t rock 
babies nowadays, Your Majesty.’ 
She explained that it had been found 
that rocking made babies ill.” 


Gabriele d’Annunzio: “I ex- 
plained my absence from Ida Ruben- 
stein’s performance of my opera 
Phaedre by writing her the follow- 
ing letter: ‘To my other tribulations 
I must now add a serious ailment 
in one eye. But in the pain- 
ful obscurity I can still imagine 
your face, and my miserable imper- 
fection is consoled by the perfection 
of your art. Gabriele.’” 


Edward of Wales: “A _ British 
advertising man, visiting the U. S., 
announced that I intend to visit 
‘Canada, Australia and other of the 
dominions’ prior to the British Em- 
pire Exposition, which opens at 
Wembley, near London, next 
Spring.” 


Alexander Smith Cochran, mil- 
lionaire carpet manufacturer and 
second husband of the now Ganna 
Walska McCormick, whilom opera 
star: “In my — yacht, Restless, 
I arrived in Honolulu from England 
via Panama. The Restless cost 
$500,000. She is on her maiden voy- 
age around the world.” 


Archer M. Huntington, millionaire 
patron of thé arts: “ Popular vote 
(at New York City’s Silver Jubilee) 
acclaimed me as one of a number 
of ‘civic heroes’ who have done 
most good for the greater city since 
its creation 25 years agd. Others 
similarly chosen were: Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman (whose private benefac- 
tions have been considerable), Na- 
than Straus and Mrs. Millicent 
Hearst (whose picture as a public 
benefactor can be viewed almost 
duily in her husband’s press).” 


. . . 


Albert B. Fall, former secretary 
of the interior: Said I, in London, 
of Mr. Harding: ‘Although the 
President likes to drink as much 
as I do, he is quite prepared to 
stand or fall by the enforcement of 
prohibition simply on the ground 
that it is the law of the country and 
must be enforced at all costs.’” 


Warren G. Harding: “The press 
represented me as having sent a 
‘golf defi’ to Lieutenant Governor 
W. C. Nichol of British Columbia. 
I have issued him a friendly chal- 
lenge for a match when I reach Van- 
eouver, July 26.” 


Dr. George T. Harding, the Presi- 
dent’s father: “I celebrated my 
79th birthday by hitching up my 
sorrel mare and driving to the offices 
of The Marion Star, where I re- 


ceived congratulations. Later I 
gave my receipt for good health: 
‘Eat rye bread and oatmeal; they 
keep the arteries clean.’ From my 
distinguished son I received a sum 
of money.” 


E. S. Agnew, director of Punch: 
“Sailing from New York on the 
Acquitania, I said to interviewers: 
‘There are too many gigglers in 
America and I feel that it requires 
too little effort to make Americans 
laugh. Americans are gayer and 
enjoy themselves more than the 
British, because America is more 
prosperous than England!’” 


Irving S. Cobb: “ Said I (apropos 
of some remarks by E. S. Agnew, 
Punch Director): ‘ Americans have 
a better sense of humor than the 
British because they have the Brit- 
ish to laugh at. The British can’t 
laugh very well because it is difli- 
cult. to laugh over adenoids, with 
which all Britishers are afflicted.’ ” 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University: 
“Said I in a speech at a dinner of 
the Pilgrims in London: ‘One of 
our greatest national failings is to 
identify the Fourth of July, 1776, 
with the date of the creation of the 
universe.’ ” 

Captain Charles Nungesser, 
French ace: “ Riding in the Bois de 
Boulogne, I was thrown from my 
mount, a skittish mare, into some 
bushes. The bushes broke my fall.” 


Lady Aster: “Said I of Mrs. 
Hilton Philipson, recently elected 
M. P.: ‘If she does not know much, 
she need not be afraid, for she will 
find that some of her fellow M. P.’s 
know less. Before I went to the 
Commons I was appalled by my ig- 
norance, but I soon found others 
more ignerant than myself.’ ” 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt: “I 
paid a fine of $10 for driving an au- 
tomobile through the village of Earl- 
ville, N. Y., faster than the law 
allows.” 
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Three Studies 


in English Literature: 
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. KIPLING. 
. GALSWORTHY . 
. SHAKESPEARE . 


by André Chevrillon 















The Academician Chevrillon, a 
nephew of ‘Taine, turns like his 
illustrious kinsman to survey 
English letters. “ Here, for 
the first time,” says Edmund 
Gosse in the London Times, 
“the historian of the Forsytes 
receives his full meed of recog- 
nition.” “The best compact 
analysis of Rudyard Kipling 
that has appeared in any lan- 
guage,” adds H. S. Gorman in 
the New York Times. 

Price $2.50 



























Without Conditions 












by Agnes Mure Mackenzie 






A first novel, quick, witty and 
dramatic in characterizing the 
plight of the clever girl married 
to the stupid, good-natured 
man, Price $1.50 


















The Day’s Journey 
by W. B. Maxwell 


A novel of friendship. “ No 
one except De Morgan,” claims 
the N. Y. Herald, “equals him 
in the breadth and depth of his 
understanding of humanity.” 

Price $2.00 





















Doubleday, Page & Co. 


















Cimely Bonks 






League or War? 
By Irving Fisher 


“Carries the weight of convic- 
tion. Gives an excellent account of 
the actual achievements which the 

* League already has to its credit.” 
—New York Times. “I cannot 
speak too highly of it.”—Dr. Frank 
Crane. $2.00 


As We See It 


By René Viviani 

The French view of the world 
dilemma in which France plays such 
a crucial part. “ Brilliantly done. 
Mr. Viviani writes with vigor, and 
sheer beauty of language. It is a 
pleasure to read the book.”—New 
York Times. $3.50 


Peaks of Shala 


( Albania) 
By Rose Wilder Lane 


“Here one sees the most pic- 
turesque and unsophisticated people 
now left in Europe.”—London 
Nation. “One of the most 
fascinating and diverting travel 
books of the last five years.”— 
San Francisco Journal. $3.00 


Mother Nature 


By William J. Long 

By graphic field-excursions Mr. 
Long shows that joy of living and 
cooperation are the fundamental 
laws which govern all of Nature’s 
family except Man. A_ book to 
give you keener sympathy with an 
understanding of the out-of-door 
world. $3.00 





































Stimulating the 


Organization 
By Orline D. Foster 


Rich in specific examples, this is 
the only authoritative book which 
takes up the difficult problem of 
stimulating the organization of 
office or plant into a “ hard-hitting ” 
group. 


Maxims of Life 
and Business 


By John Wanamaker 
The man who revolutionized 
America’s retail trading methods, a 
great scholar, philanthropist, and 
churchman, presents pithily his 
philosophy and rules of life. $1.00 
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After a cursory view of Timp’s 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


Oversubseription—the best vote of 
eonfidence in the soundness of na 
tional finanee. (P. 2.) 


Consolidation, coming to churches 
as well as railroads. (P. 17.) 


Terrible Turks who vent their 
energies at Olympics. (P. 24.) 


Varsity letters for the class of ’6c. 


(P. 24.) 


The savoir faire of Lord Robert 
Cecil in reprimanding “ Lord Ste- 
phen.” (P. 6.) 


An American unsophisticated 
enough to exhibit enthusiasm over the 
Stars and Stripes. (P. 1.) 


Those daily newspapers which re- 
fused to be led into temptation by a 
“judgment of Solomon” — story. 
(P. 21.) 


and French 
(P. 10.) 





The Freneh budget 


optimism concerning it. 


Obviation of the necessity of con- 
ducting burial service by wireless 
aboard the U. S. merchant marine. 
(P. 5.) 


That business man who by spend- 
ing $13,000 gets free advertising 
“that couldn’t have been bought for 
$10,000,000.” (P. 4.) 


Rye bread and oatmeal. They keep 
the afteries clean. (P. 27.) 


A new grading system in the cotton 
business. The same standards now 
exist the world over. (P. 23.) 


2,608 points—94% perfect. (P. 6.) 


The Tusitala—which will enable the 
Sophisticates to escape from a Bab- 
bitt world. (P.15.) 


Breakfast confidences such as 
Colonel House receives. (P. 6.) 


POINT with PRIDE | VIEW with ALARM 








Having perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 


The degradation of a_ talented 


grandsire. (P. 21.) 


“Would-be Warwick ”—his wares 
are consumed by 30 million people. 
(P. 21.) 


. . . 


The ineluctable enemy which has a 
former Prime Minister by the throat. 


(P. 9.) 


- Aerial anaesthetic which might put 
the world to sleep. (P. 25.) 


. . 


The straw vote habit in journalism 
(P. 21.) ; 


” 


A surfeit of “books about sex 
(P. 14.) 


The latest concession granted sub 
rosa by the Turkish Government. 
(P. 8.) 


American salesmen who visit 
Colombia to exhibit one sample of 
goods and deliver another. (P. 13.) 


Women who force the President to 
listen to riddles. (P. 3.) 


Periodical eruptions of the political 
geyser in Pprto Rico. (P. 2.) 


The Mary Beatrice, transport for 
immigrants. (P. 5.) 


Maids (chamber-, second-, kitchen-) 
by conseription. (P.9.) 


Siki, a loser who would take the 
laurels. (P. 24.) 


A “ Humanist ” who asks: “ Have 
you done anything to cause your wife 
to act like this? ” (P. 21.) 


The day when the first gentleman 
of the land will have a “soft snap.” 
(P. 6.) 


The Government of China, It 
makes no difference. (P. 13.) 












He is Closing the Mail Box 
to Frauds and Fakers 


Postmaster General New’s Own Story 
of the Government’s Fight to Protect 
the Small Investor 





In the JULY Issue 


~ TREWORLDSWorRK 


66 UCKER lists’’—names of gullible people—are ped- 

dled at high prices by petty crooks to big crooks. 

The latter manage to sell every kind of fake prop- 
osition through the mails to these credulous purchasers. 
Although the victims have been ‘‘stung’’ before, they seem 
unable to profit by their sad experiences and are usually 
ready to be cheated all over again. Therefore the Govern- 
ment has had to step in and stop the game at its fountain- 
head as the only way to protect these trusting souls. How the Government foils the game of the 
mail order frauds is dramatically told in THE WORLD’S WORK by the man responsible for their 
diseomfiture, Postmaster General New himself. 


HARRY S. NEW 
Postmaster-General of the U. S. 


Has Gov. Smith of New York 


a Chance for the Presidency? 


Since his approval of the repeal of the Mullan-Gage 
prohibition enforcement act, Goy. Alfred E, Smith of 
New York has become a national figure. Some say 
he is in direct line for the presidency. Others con- 
tend that his nomination is out of the question. Mark 
Sullivan, America’s foremost writer on national poli- 
tics, discusses and analyzes Gov. Sinith’s chances in 
the July issue of THE WORLD’S WORK. 





Martin Johnson’s Jungle 
Action-Photos 


Carl BE. Akeley, the noted explorer, says 
that the full-page pictures appearing in 
THR WORLD'S WORK are the greatest 
wild animal photographs ever taken. 
Many of the close-ups are among the 
clearest ever snapped, and show giraffes, 
elephants, rhinocerl and zebras face to 
face with the camera. 


Coming Soon in 
THE WORLD’S WORK 


The War in the Protestant 
Churches 


Adventures of ‘“ Farthest- 
Away ” Men 


Are Foreigners De-Ameri- 
canizing Us? 


—and many others 


The Whole Truth About 
the Ku Klux Klan 


Robert L. Duffus has just returned from 


a long trip through the strongholds of 


the Klan and his articles go deeper into 
the real meaning of this sinister organ 
ization than any heretofore published. 


FOUR ISSUES FOR ONE DOLLAR! 
Mail Today 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Sir Philip Gibbs Tells 
His Best Inside Stories 


Sir Philip knew them all—kings, em- 
perors, princes, politicians, writers, ac 
tresses and criminals—and in the pages 
of THE WORLD’S WORK his brilliant 
pen pictures their most intimate side. 


JK Herwartt Fermender Jobe: K Born 


THE 


Please send me the next four issues of THE WORLD'S 


WORK for the special price of $1.00 which I enclose. 


Name 


Address 
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Hundreds of words you use every day 
are almost the same in French, Spanish 


and German. 


Here are over 50 from a single page of a 
New York newspaper 


brutal 
police 


eminent 
national 
class 

‘ energetic 
industrial 
interest 
organization 
department 
creature 
confiscate 
character 
person 
demonstration 


reaction 
conservative 
tendency 
illustrate 
contraction 
theory 
absolute 
dictator 
political 
social 
ethical 
practical 
ignore 


liberal 


element 


capitalist 
administration 
inspection 
problem 
commissioner 
naturally 


aspiration 
aristocracy 


constellation 


command 
moral 
revolution 
conspire 
conference 
delegate 
historical 
consequence 
ideal 
action 
agitation 
imperial 
situation 


No wonder Americans find it so easy to talk and read foreign 
languages by the amazing new Pelman system! 


Everybody wants to be able to talk and read at least one foreign language—either for 
travelling abroad, or for business reasons. A revolutionary discovery now enables Ameri- 
cans to master French, Spanish, or German at sight—without once “‘translating’’ or refer- 


ring to a dictionary! 


Get the FREE BOOK that gives you the most astonishing informa- 


tion ever published about learning langu: “es in the only natural way in your own home. 


F somebody handed you a foreign news- 
paper and told you to read it at sight, 
you would probably say: 


“Impossible! Why, I don’t know a 
word of any language but English!" 


Yet the amazing fact is that you do 
actually know hundreds of words of 
French, Spanish, and German—without 
realizing it. Hundreds, yes thousands of 
words are almost identical in English and 
in the three principal foreign languages. 
Over 50 of them, printed in the panel 
above, were taken from a single Amer- 
ican newspaper page. 


What does this mean? Simply that 
you already have a start toward learn- 
ing any language you choose, by the 
easiest, most efficient method ever 
devised. 


This is the Pelman Method of. Lan- 
guage Instruction—a wonderfully simple 
way of teaching that has been enthusi- 
astically received in England, and has 
just been brought to America. You learn 
in the simplest, most natural way imag- 
inable—the way a child learns to speak 
his native tongue—without bothering 
about rules of grammar at all in the 
beginning. 


First you learn to read the 


language at sight 
Let us suppose, for example, that you 
have decided to learn French. (The Pel- 
man method works just as simply with 
the other languages. ) 


When you open the first lesson of the 
Pelman method, you will be surprised to 
see not a single word of explanation in 
English. But you soon realize that no 
English is necessary. You find that you 
already know enough French words to 
start—words that are almost the same 
in English—and that you can easily dis- 
cover the meaning of the unfamiliar 
French words by the way they “ fit in” 
with the ones you recognize at sight. 


Your interest is seized and held at once 
with all the fascination of a game. 


In the places where it is necessary, 
you get the meaning of new words from 
little pictures of the things the words 
stand for—but the principle of using 
words you already know to teach you 
whole new sentences works so well that 
you literally read the course from be- 
ginning to end in French, and at sight. 


And you begin to speak 
before you realize it 


After only eight to twelve weeks you 
will be able to read books and newspa- 
pers in the language you have chosen— 
and almost before you realize it, you will 
find yourself able to speak that language 
more fluently than students who have 
studied it for years in the toilsome 
** grammar-first "" way. 


Mr. M. Dawson-Smith, an English 


student of the Pelman system writes: 


“A short time ago a Spanish lady was 
staying in the neighborhood. I practised 
my Spanish on her, and she congratulated 
me both on my accent and fluency, and was 
amazed to hear that I had learnt it all from 
correspondence. She has lent me several 
Spanish books which I can read with the 
greatest ease.” 


And the remarkable results gained by 
hundreds of others who have taken the 
Pelman language courses were not at- 
tained by a toilsome struggle with rules 
of grammar, or by laboriously memoriz- 
ing long “ vocabularies "’ of words. 


Every lesson keeps you interested and 
fascinated, eager for the next. You pick 
up the points of grammar that you need 
automatically—almost unconsciously. It 
is only after you can already read and 
speak readily that the subject of gram- 
mar is touched at all—but correct pro- 
nunciation and accent are taught from 
the first lesson—and a remarkable new 
invention has made this part of your 
progress astonishingly easy. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 


Remarkable book free 


What do you know about the remark- 
able opportunities that have been opened 
up since the war to those who know one 
or more of the great foreign commercial 
languages? The amazing free book that 
you can have for the asking tells you all 
about them. It shows you what a real 
business asset it is to have another lan- 
guage at your command. The man or 
woman who knows two or more lan- 
guages is needed in business more than 
ever before. 


You have had here only a glimpse, 
a mere hint, of the fascinating and en- 
joyable way you can now learn any for- 
eign language through the amazing Pel- 
man method. The big, free book gives 
you a convincing demonstration of the 
method in operation—actually teaches 
you to read at sight a page of the lan- 
guage you select to learn! 


Whether you now have the desire to 
learn another language or not, you will 
be fascinated by the interesting facts 
about languages that this book gives you. 


The coupon below will bring you full 
information about the Pelman system of 
language instruction. Sending for it costs 
you nothing and does not obligate you 
in any way. Mail the coupon today. 


The Pelman Institute of America 
Language Department Suite P-36 
2575 Broadway New York City 


The Pelman Institute of America 
Language Department, Suite P-36, 
2575 Broadway, New York City. 
Please send me full information about the 
Pelman Method of language instruction, 


I am interested in 


0) French C) Spanish 
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